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Congress Square’s Diamond Jubilee 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, a magnif- 
icent new building, containing the larg- 
est auditorium in the state of Maine, was 
erected by the First Universalist Society 
of Portland. In a residential section, not 
far from down-town Portland, it was in a 
strategic position to attract large congre- 
gations, and the high caliber of its services 
insured their fealty. 
Feb. 7 to 15 Congress Square Church 


celebrated the 75th anniversary of the 


dedication of this building. It has lost 
none cf its magnificence over the years; 
its auditorium is still the largest in Maine, 
and the city has grown up to surround it. 
For 75 years it has stood for the fine, the 
true, and the splendid in life; through its 
doors have passed men and women whose 
loyalty and devotion have known no 
bounds; and its influence has permeated 
community and civic affairs with certainty 
and precision. 

During the brief pastorate of Rev. John 
Bisbe (1828-1829) the Samaritan Associa- 
tion was formed. Throughout the years 
the Association has been zealous in its 
charitable works, and its ministry of good 
deeds is known throughout the city. 
Next month the Samaritans, among the 
oldest of the charitable organizations of 
the country, will celebrate their 112th 
birthday. Their president, Mrs. Fred R. 
Farrington, a Congress Square woman, 
has served the office continuously for over 
20 years. 

In the next two years was formed the 
Widow’s Wood Society, in the pastorate 
of Rev. William I. Reese. Like the Samari- 
tans, this work has outgrown the confines 
of a single church and operates today 
through a membership nondenominational 
in character. 

But six ministers have served the so- 
ciety in the 75 years. The construction 
was begun during the pastorate of Rev. 
Edwin C. Bolles, who remained the min- 
ister of the church for four years after its 
completion. After Dr. Bolles, Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gibbs served as pastor for 12 years, 
following which Dr. Henry Blanchard 
entered upon his glorious ministry, which 
lasted 21 years. This was followed by an- 
other long pastorate, that of Dr. James F. 
Albion, who for another two decades was 
the beloved minister of this church. 

In 1925, Dr. James W. Vallentyne came 
from Oak Park to assume the pastorate 
and served the parish loyally and well for 
another 10-year period, at the end of which 
time he became pastor emeritus. The 
present minister, Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
has just completed the fifth year of his 
pastorate and is carrying on in the tradi- 
tion of Congress Square. 

On Ash Wednesday the anniversary 
celebration opened with the observance of 
Dedication Day for the women of the 
church. Using the theme, ‘‘Let There Be 


Laura S. Hersey 


Deeds,” Miss Marion Ulmer arranged a 
dramatic service which commemorated the 
part played by Congress Square women in 
the 75-year period of their history, and 
looked ahead to a future of deeds and ac- 
complishment. In tableau the Spirit of 
Fellowship, interpreted by Mrs. Austin B. 
Durgin, brought together the Woman of 
Civil War Days, portrayed by Mrs. John 
W. Turner in beautiful costume, and the 
Woman of Today, played by Mrs. Leonard 
L. Bishop. Again, the Spirit of Fellowship 
called together before the Christian Cross 
women representing the nations of the 
earth; with them, hands joined, knelt the 
Woman of Today. Mrs. Hersey and Mrs. 
Henry P. Johnson acted as readers for the 
presentation. All stood for the sentences 
of dedication and a prayer by Mr. Hersey. 
Nearly 100 women were present at the 
service and at the tea which followed. 

At the morning service on Sunday, Feb. 
11, Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey delivered an 
anniversary sermon, “A Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,” and there was special music. On 
the evening of the 11th a commemorative 
service was held with Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner as preacher of the occasional ser- 
mon. To this service were invited the 
Universalist ministers of Maine, and min- 
isters of the Portland churches. At a so- 
cial hour held before the service, visiting 
ministers and their wives were guests of 
the church and enjoyed a period of fellow- 
ship. 

Twenty-five ministers and 30 young 
women, members of the vested Westbrook 
Junior College Choir, formed the proces- 
sional which opened the evening service. 
Greetings were brought from the Church 
Federation of Portland, South Portland 
and vicinity by Rev. Martin Sorenson; 
from the Maine Council of Churches by 
Rev. Clifford H. Osborne; from the Maine 
Universalist Convention by Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie; and from the Universalist 
General Convention by Hon. Clement F. 
Robinson. 

Dr. Skinner’s address, ‘‘Liberalism Is a 
Fight,’’ took cognizance «f that which has 
been accomplished by U1 iversalists in the 
past and stressed the urgent need for the 
functioning of liberalism now and in the 
future. It is a ‘‘new liberalism” of which 
Dr. Skinner spoke; a new, constructive 
liberalism based on a bel’ef in freedom, in 
man, in the future and in the soundness of 
life and the universe. “It is high time,” 
he said, ‘‘that we set forth the fundamental 
philosophy which should unify our scat- 
tered ranks.” 

Music was provided by the Junior Col- 
lege Choir under the direction of their 
leader, Rupert Neily. Dr. James W. Val- 
lentyne pronounced the tenediction. 

Celebrating its 85th anniversary during 
the period of the church’s 75th, the 
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“Off with Their Heads” 


HE Dempsey Deportation Bill (officially H. R. 
4860) provides for deportation of non-citizens 
believing in or belonging to an organization ad- 

vocating ‘“‘any change in the American form of gov- 
ernment.’ The legal distinctions and niceties of this 
profound and patriotic bill are marvelous to behold. 
Under H. R. 4860 it becomes a crime for non-citizens 
to belong to organizations to which many intelligent 
citizens consider it a duty to give support. If you 
were born on Beacon Hill or Manhattan Island you 
may and should belong to any one of a dozen churches 
that not only frequently advocate but also constantly 
work and pray for reforms and improvements which 
are in fact “changes in the American form of govern- 
ment.” 

A notable series of constitutional amendments 
have substantially changed the government of these 
United States from its original form. We were orig- 
inally a limited republic based on a limited franchise. 
Imperfect as we are now, our government has become 
a democracy based on universal suffrage. The four- 
teenth amendment abolished chattel slavery. The 
fifteenth amendment gave the colored man the vote. 
The sixteenth amendment established taxes on in- 
The eighteenth prohibited the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic beverages. The 
nineteenth enfranchised women. The twenty-first 
amendment repealed the eighteenth amendment. 
These amendments had to do with subjects which 
were regarded by large numbers of the people as not 
merely controversial but also positively radical and 
revolutionary. In passing the amendments the people 
did in fact, if not in theory, change the form of their 
government. 

Thus a Christian American citizen could work ar- 
duously and quite safely for passage of a Prohibition 
Amendment and another equally sincere Christian 
American citizen could work ardently and quite safely 
for the repeal of the self-same Prohibition Amendment. 
And hundreds of thousands of such privileged Ameri- 
can citizens did so work and were aided and abetted 
by others not yet citizens. In the crude and ignorant 
days before the appearance of the Dempsey Depor- 
tation Bill nothing was thought of the performance. 
But now that the times of our former ignorance are 
past it is seen to be an abomination for non-citizens 
to advocate or work for ‘‘any change in the American 
form of government,’”’ however meritorious. Citizens 
may and should work for a Child Labor Amendment 
(or against it), degislators are expected to work out 


- some legal solution to the knotty problem of child 


labor, Supreme Court Justices must pass on all such 
attempts. All this process involves “change in the 


American form of government.” We must all be at 
the business of making such changes. But let no 
impious and imprudent non-citizen venture to com- 
ment on the subject if H. R. 4860 becomes law, or we 
will straightway deport him to dominions far beyond 
the sea. All of which is strongly reminiscent of the 
Queen in “Alice in Wonderland’ whose sovereign 
remedy for handling those who irritated her was “‘off 
with their heads.”’ 

This Dempsey Deportation Bill (H. R. 4860), 
which would gag every American organization which 
has non-citizens in its membership, has been passed by 
the House of Representatives and referred to the 
Senate Immigration Committee. It is but one of 
seventy-four “anti-alien” bills pending before Con- 
gress. It is one of the less sinister of this amazing col- 
lection of legislative monstrosities. The Smith Omni- 
bus Bill (H. R. 5188) provides for the fingerprinting of 
immigrants and deportation of non-citizens who be- 
longed to a proscribed organization at any time in the 
past. The Smith bill also contains a Federal Criminal 
Syndicalism clause applicable directly to citizens as 
well as to non-citizens. The Stewart Registration 
Bill (S. 2830) provides for annual registration of non- 
citizens. These two bills “let the cat out of the bag.”’ 
These bills are not aimed at non-citizens alone. They 
are so framed that they may be used at any time 
against citizens whose behavior does not please those 
in office. The Smith Bill with its Federal Syndicalism 
clause could be a potent instrument for the abrogation 
of civil liberties of native-born American citizens. 
The Stewart Registration Bill would very effectively 
regiment native-born and naturalized citizens alike, 
since under its provisions American citizens would 
have to carry proof of birth or citizenship to show that 
they do not need an alien registration card. In times 
of social tension this simple and harmless looking 
provision for keeping tabs on non-citizens could and 
most probably would become a repressive device im- 
posed on all Americans. The Smith Bill has been 
passed by the House and reported favorably by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and it is on the Senate 
calendar. The Stewart Registration Bill has been re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee and is also on the Senate calendar. As if these 
un-American legislative proposals were not enough to 
betray every value for which the American people 
have striven from the day when Thomas Jefferson 
fought the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 as danger- 
ous to the American democracy, to the present, there 
are seventy-one other so-called anti-alien bills now 
pending before Congress. Among these infamous 
proposals is the Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill 
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(H. R. 5648), which provides concentration (for life 
in some cases) of aliens ordered deported but for 
whom passports cannot be obtained to effect depor- 
tation. This bill has also been passed by the House 
and reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and is on the Senate calendar. This bill 
would establish the concentration camp as a part of 
the American system of government. Once such a 
policy were established and working it would be but a 
short, easy step to its use for the detention of trouble- 
some Americans. From an entirely selfish point of 
view we regard this Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill as 
the abomination of abominations in the field of legis- 
lation. 

What in the name of all that is sacred and holy in 
American life and history has got into our legislators? 
Have they lost all sense of trust in the essential de- 
cency and sanity and patriotism of the great majority 
of the American people who are their constituents? 
Have these Senators and Representatives reached the 
ultimate point in smug, stupid self-righteousness that 
makes them believe that the majority of aliens in our 
midst are vicious plotters instead of decent people who 
want to become American citizens as fast as our anti- 
quated and cumbersome naturalization machinery 
will let them? Or are our legislative servants them- 
selves vicious reactionaries? We do not know the 
answers to these questions. One thing we do know. 
If American citizens all over the land don’t rise up 
and tell their legislators to keep hands off our civil 
liberties, we are on our way, far on our way, toward 
losing those liberties. A Congress that can seriously 
entertain such repressive and thoroughly un-American 
legislation as the Smith Omnibus Bill, the Dempsey 
Deportation Bill, the Stewart Registration Bill, and 
the Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill, needs to be 
called sharply and immediately to account by those 
who elected it. 

YORE Reg F 
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EASTER IS COMING FAST 


T is not because we are old but because we are 
busy, that we find the days flying by so fast. 
Easter is almost upon us. An intensive period 

of church work named Lent is practically finished. 

Time was when we dreaded Easter, and that was 
the time when we felt that we must say something 
new, wise, eloquent, on Easter Sunday. Of whom 
much is expected, sometimes little is obtained. The 
occasional sermon too often is a flop, whether at con- 
ventions or in one’s own church. 

Today we do not dread Easter, partly because we 
do not preach every Easter Sunday, although we do 
write, but mainly because our attitude toward Easter 
has changed. 

We trust that we have no less keen a desire to be 
helpful in what we say or write, no less a determination 
to do our best every time, no less faith in the mighty 
truth of Easter, but we have less concern about the 
impression to be made. 

Perhaps it is wrong to feel about the curiosity 
seekers with the new millinery who crowd our churches 
on Easter, ‘‘Let them take what they can get,” but 
we do feel that way. At least it is not wrong to care 


little about their praise or their blame. But the main 
reason we do not dread Easter is that we have come to 
see that arguments about immortality are much less 
effective than a simple, bonest, statement of faith. 

We now assume the mighty truth of immortality 
and go on about our business. Is this un-Christian 
or is it following literally the example of our Great 
Master? 

Let men be artists in the statement if they can be. 
Let them use legend or story, picture or physical sym- 
bol, as they may be moved, but let them remember 
that the most profound things usually may be stated in 
simple words, and it is the simple words, put together 
with the art that is artless, that go to the mark. In 
one of the greatest Easter sermons that we ever heard, 
the minister told the life story of a member of the 
congregation who had “come up out of great tribu- 
lation,’’ and then said: “I cannot believe that this 
trial and testing was without purpose. I can and do 
believe that a Good God is perfecting the race, and 
that underneath the living and the dead are the ever- 
lasting arms.’”’ It ended there, proving nothing, but 
creating something in the congregation that was 
powerful and permanent. 

* * 


JUST WHY SOME OBITUARIES ARE SO POOR 


OR an editor silence under criticism is vastly 
more powerful than explanation. For a friend, 
who misunderstands, explanation is more power- 

ful than silence. In such cases silence can be 
cruel. ; 

We havebeen permitted to read, but not to publish, 
some correspondence between a prominent alumnus 
of Tufts College and a well-known and loyal Univer- 
salist minister about our “failure to adequately deal 
with the career of the Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D.,” 
upon the occasion of his death. The minister offers 
to transmit to the alumnus, who was justly proud of 
Doctor Grose as a Tufts man, “‘any explanation that 
we care to make.”’ 

The only explanation that we care to make, or 
can make, is a statement of how we work. We deal 
with news as quickly as we get it, using the materials 
that we have. 

The General Convention has an outline of the 
lives of most of our ministers and we draw on this ma 
terial. We file much material of our own. 

In the case of Doctor Grose, all that the editor 
who was dealing with the matter had was the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. Had the editor-in-chief been 
on the scene with his long years of acquaintance with 
Doctor Grose and his personal knowledge, the account 
would have been more complete. But the unwritten 
law of a paper worth its salt is, “Act when the news 
comes in.” 

What the minister wrote to the alumnus is true: 
“‘He was one of our ablest preachers, a steady puller in 
long pastorates, did distinguished work abroad in 
wartime, and he deserved full mention.” 

What the minister wrote as a possible explanation 
is not true: “The fact that for some years he has 
held no pastorate, lived largely an retirement, ap- 
peared but little in conventions or in the Leader, ac- 
counts perhaps for the lack you mention.” 
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We do all that we can with what we have and 
then do not worry over it. 

Publicity in the ministry and in life cannot be 
apportioned. Credit cannot be given with absolute 
fairness. 

We early received advice from Carroll D. Wright. 
Speaking of a director of the census who died of a 
broken heart, he said, ‘“No census ever yet has been 
taken that was not full of holes. The thing to do is to 
take it to the best of your ability and then sit on it.” 

Thus, for nearly eighteen years, we have sat on 
every issue of the Leader. Otherwise somebody would 
have been busy with our obituary long ago. Ina per- 
sonal letter to the editor, written from 7 Woodland 
Road, East Walpole, Mass., where she is resting after 
her long sad journey from the Pacific Coast, Mrs. 
Grose under date of February 19 gave us a vivid pic- 
ture of Doctor Grose’s last days. “I want you to know 
how deeply grateful I am for your expression of appre- 
ciation of Arthur and of the work hedid. His interest 
in it never flagged, and week by week I read to him 
items from the Leader. One of my greatest comforts 
is in remembering his serenity when facing the inevit- 
able. I want to be as courageous in meeting neces- 
sary adjustments of my own life.” 


* * 


NATIONAL SMUGNESS AND SELF- 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


E must have absolutely nothing to do with 
Europe,” declared a Washington newspaper- 
man recently over the radio, ‘until the 

treachery, lying, wickedness, chicanery, false ambi- 
tion, broken promises of two thousand years in which 
all Europe is engulfed are changed by some frightful 
purges, perhaps a horrible holocaust through which 
Europe must pass to be spiritually regenerated.’”’ We 
are not quoting him literally. His epithets were even 
stronger. His smugness was even greater. His ig- 
norance of anything and everything in Europe was 
even more colossal. He put our country on a pedestal. 
He flew the flag. He made the eagle scream. It was 
one of the cheapest exhibitions we ever heard. 
And yet the man himself as we happen to know is a 
great, big, warm-hearted fellow with a lifetime of 
etn experience, who shows high ability in his 
work. 

It makes us feel that self-righteousness comes 
near being the worst of our national sins. In such 
broadcasts, and in a thousand other ways, we are 
thanking God that we are not as other men are. 
We are instilling the poison in young people. 

The moral plane occupied by people honestly 
fighting for liberty and democracy is not lower than 
that occupied by people who close their eyes and ears 
to the struggle or excuse themselves like Cain with the 
comment that they are not Europe’s keeper, or who 
put up signs “‘Business as usual” and proceed to make 
all the money that they can. 

We can sing “America the Beautiful,” ‘“My 
Country ’Tis of Thee’ and “God Bless Our Native 
Land” with deep feeling and with the conviction that 
ours is the best land on earth. We are not arguing 
against patriotism. We are simply saying that the 
parable of the publican and the sinner is still contem- 
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porary literature, and that smugness, egotism, self- 
righteousness, the holier-than-thou attitude, are both 
ridiculous and sinful in every language and in every 
religion on the face of the earth, both for nations and 
for individuals. 
* * 
FOUR YEARS’ WORK IN THE 
OTSQUAGO VALLEY 


HAT can be done by churches getting together, 
pooling resources and concentrating upon the 
essentials of Christian life and character is 

well illustrated by the Otsquago Valley Larger Parish, 
with headquarters at Van Hornesville, N. Y. The 
Otsquago is a beautiful stream which runs down to the 
Mohawk River from the hills up around Otsego Lake. 
In all of that area the little country churches were half 
dead and Sunday schools were not functioning. Owen 
D. Young, who had done so much for education with 
his beautiful, efficient central school at Van Hornes- 
ville, felt that the children of the countryside should 
not grow up without religious instruction. He asked 
W. T. Clemens, general secretary of the New York 
State Council of Churches, to make a survey and 
recommend a plan for a situation where Protestant 
competition has caused the church practically to cease 
to function. The larger parish plan was put into 
operation. Today four hundred children are receiving 
religious instruction every week. From eighty-five to 
125 young people attend the meetings of their or- 
ganizations. For three years a young people’s camp 
of a week has been supported and a fine young man 
sent to the camp of the International Council on Lake 
Winnepesaukee. Perhaps more important than any- 
thing else has been the definite change in the attitude 
of grown-up people toward religious work. 

Our own State Superintendent, Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, we are proud to say, was active in the starting 
of this far-sighted project. Our little church in Van 
Hornesville did not stand back when the chance came 
to serve. In our judgment this successful experiment 
is blazing a trail. It is a sign of the times. Mr. 
Young does not need any words of commendation at 
our hands. The work speaks for itself. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Commonweal, a brave, independent Catholic 
journal, declares that Catholics themselves are largely 
responsible for the state of mind of the seventeen 
youths of the “Christian Front” who thought they 
could overthrow the government. As The Churchman 
remarks, “It is high time for the Roman Church to say 
where it stands on Coughlinism.” 


We are glad to see people rallying to the support 
of The Tar Heel Universalist, published partly in the 
back yard of 201 Beaman St., Clinton, N. C. Let 
them rally a little more and we shall have a brave, 1n- 
telligent editor named Bryant completely in under a 
roof and not under a roof that threatens sudden death 
or mutilation. 


“The values we live by,” said Gaius Glenn At- 
kins to the men of the old Winthrop Club, Boston, 
“are labor, love, play and worship.” 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Age 
I. A Start in Politics 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


ITH the coming of the automobile a great 
change swept over the world. Not even the 
villages and the farms were left untouched. 

Change is still busy, and the memory of those earlier 
times when every village boy knew how to “hitch up 
the horse” is growing dim. 

Before my generation follows on after the others, 
I want to set down some recollections of a New York 
State village and an average American family in the 
seventies, eighties and nineties of the last century. 
And I write not simply to do a stint or to tell a story, 
but to show that some things of the horse and buggy 
times ought to be kept alive to temper the strenuous 
life of our century. 

Close contact with father and mother and with 
four brothers and a sister, a school where we knew the 
teachers well, a home which was the center of life for 
us and where we had definite responsibilities, largely 
voluntary and suited to our differing tastes, a dining- 
room table from which no one of us was missing and 
where we were immersed in law, politics, the doings of 
neighbors and what farmers had told father, where the 
happenings on our one acre of land in garden, stable, 
chicken-house and ice-house were gone over, and 


where emphasis was laid on the funny side of things— | 


all had an educational influence of which we were un- 
conscious at the time, but which we realize better in 
the perspective of the years. 

Father was a tall, powerfully built man of 240 
pounds, with a strong, penetrating voice, and he jerked 
us up quickly if we made slips in grammar or pronun- 
ciation. Mother was a much smaller person, at times 
weighing ninety-nine or a hundred pounds and never 
more than 120, with a sense of humor different from 
father’s and with a great gift of mimicry which she 
used at times but never “exhibited.” Father was 
deliberate in his movements, mother quick. He was 
born in 1840 and she was born in 1851. There were 
six children when all had arrived—Charles Shaver, 
John, Louis Joseph, Jessie Schuyler, George Slinger- 
land and Francis Edward, the oldest born in 1872 
and the youngest in 1892. Three Dutch families 
appear in the names of these children and one German, 
all of ancestors. 

People used to laugh because the children in our 
family knew so much about politics and took such a 
keen interest in all the paraphernalia of elections. 
But we came to it naturally. Father was either help- 
ing someone else to office or getting elected or defeated 
himself, much of the time. Our early interest in poli- 
tics was a good thing for us. It sent us to the news- 
papers for ourselves at an early age. 

I came along early enough to have sensed dimly, 
at least, the terrific excitement of the Hayes-Tilden 
contest for the Presidency in 1876. While I was only 
three at the time of the election, I was four, five, six 
or seven years old before the excitement died down. 
Samuel J. Tilden, father told us, had been honestly 
elected and had been cheated out of the election. 


While historians pretty generally think that Tilden 
had a raw deal, I have since learned that in a contest 
so close the:loser inevitably comes to be regarded as 
more or less of a martyr or victim. In any event, for 
what it is worth, I learned much about Tilden’s home 
on Gramercy Park, New York, and ‘‘Greystone,”’ his 
home on the Hudson. When Hancock and English 
ran against Garfield and Arthur in 1880 I came to feel 
that Hancock was one of the most dashing and noble 
figures of the Civil War, and I was greatly distressed 
when Garfield was elected. A little later Garfield 
became one of my heroes. 

I can remember as clearly as if it were yesterday 
a morning in July of 1881, and exactly where I stood 
in the side yard of the old home on Grand Street, 
Cobleskill, when I heard ‘‘Mate’’ Borst call to mother 
from the Burhans kitchen, “Garfield is shot.” 

Guiteau to my childish mind became an ogre. 
Then at the dining-room table during our midday 
dinner, I heard father read aloud the account of the 
assassination from either The Albany Argus or The 
New York World, for we took both. Even a child of 
eight could sense the drama going on around him and 
sentences of that description cling to my memory 
still. 

We were strong Democrats, but how we pulled for 
Garfield to recover! Forgotten was the fact that 
he had beaten our “superb”? Hancock. All the story 
of his birth in a log cabin, his hard work on the farm 
and canal-boat, his struggle to get an education, was 
rehearsed again and we children drank it in. “From 
Towpath to White House” changed over night from a 
slogan of the wicked Republicans into something 
precious and beautiful. We heard read aloud all 
summer the daily bulletins from the White House 
telling of his fight for life, and we followed him on that 
journey to Elberon, on the Jersey coast. When he 
died I remember how interested I was because of the 
surmises as to the location of the fatal bullet, and when 
I asked mother where they had found it she said 
gravely, ‘Behind the heart.’”’ It was almost like “the 
crack of doom”’ to me. 

What writers now refer to as “‘the American suc- 
cess story,’ never was doubted in our home. It was 
simply assumed that if a boy did his best, he could 
reach almost any height. Lincoln had, Garfield had, 
Cleveland had. The case was proved. Probably we 
were not fair to Arthur, who succeeded to the highest 
office, but what I remember hearing about him was 
the fact that he was ‘a high liver,” drove a four-in- 
hand and gave parties. Father never took him very 
seriously, but I have since learned that historians 
agree that he made “‘a sane and dignified President.” 


Though he had been deeply immersed himself in the — 


spoils system and had been removed from office as 


collector of the Port of New York by Hayes for con- 


nection with spoilsmen, he made good appointments 
while President, backed civil service reform and ve- 
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toed a bad “‘Rivers and Harbors Bill.’”’ More than one 4 
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man in history has been made bigger by a big re- 
sponsibility. 

Early in the summer of 1884, father was out under 
a greengage plum tree, one of two on the lawn near 
our back door at home, reaching up and picking and 
eating a few of the juicy plums and giving some to me. 
I was much excited about what the Democrats were 
going to do in their national convention, to which 
father was going that year. We still were in the dark 
as to the intentions of “the Sage of Greystone,” 
Samuel J. Tilden. “Pop,” said I, “who will be nomi- 
nated?” “Oh, I suppose old Sammy Tilden,” he an- 
swered. ‘Who do you want?’ I went on. “Grover 
Cleveland,” he replied with much emphasis. So from 
that moment I became a warm Cleveland man. What 
father wanted in politics, I wanted. It generally is 
that way with ten-year-olds, is it not? 

Father respected Tilden. He knew the thrilling 
story of his fight with the Tweed ring in New York, 
and his fight also with the equally bad canal ring 
while Governor of New York State. We were for 
Tilden to a considerable extent because we believed 
that he had been cheated out of the election of 1876, 
but father, when pressed for the reason that he was 
not for him in 1884, replied succinctly, ‘‘Too old.” In 
the light of today I can see that his imagination had 
been caught by the career of the rugged young Gov- 
ernor of New York who had secured the almost un- 
precedented plurality of 192,000 votes in the pivotal 
state of New York when running for governor, and 
who had made a great record for independence in the 
face of the political bosses. 

I trust that I now have a fairer notion of political 
bosses or leaders than I had as a boy. I realize that 
party organization is necessary, even if I realize just 
as clearly that the independent voter is the hope of 
democracy. But to a boy brought up in New York 
State in the days when Tweed bossed Tammany and 
Tammany was at its worst, and when later Croker was 
in the saddle in Tammany and aspired to run the state 
and the nation, the name ‘‘boss’’ meant pretty much 
everything that was hateful and wicked. 

I was old enough in 1884 to know that Cleve- 
land was independent of the bosses, was no man’s 
man, and wanted only clean, decent government. 
What brought him vividly into my boyish life, of 
course, was the fact that father was for him. 

Cleveland never ‘‘stopped off’ at Cobleskill or 
spoke there, but after his nomination for the Presi- 
dency he went through on the afternoon train from 
Binghamton to Albany. We heard that he was com- 
ing and I, a little boy in a white shirt-waist and 
knickers, was in the crowd at the station. The train 
of yellow cars rolled slowly in and I saw father mount 
the steps of the rear car. In a short time father ap- 
peared on the back platform, followed by a man of his 
own build and stature in black frock coat and silk hat. 
It was Cleveland, and how we cheered! Dark clouds 
were rolling up fast and the Republicans were hoping. 
Father addressed the crowd in stentorian tones: 
“Friends and fellow citizens, his Excellency, the Hon- 
orable Grover Cleveland.’’ Perhaps my tendency to 
make short addresses of introduction dates from that 
unforgettable moment. Again we cheered. Cleveland 
bent down to shake dozens of outstretched hands and 
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then the heavens opened and the floods came. Some 
ran for shelter, but not I. I stood there close to the car 
so as to miss nothing. I saw old William S. Mac- 
Intosh open an umbrella and pass it up to the Gover- 
nor. I think that father was inside the car by this 
time, but Cleveland faced the elements. As the crowd 
thinned out, I heard him say, “Some gentleman lent 
me this umbrella,” and then, MacIntosh stepping 
forward, he passed it back to our neighbor, who lived 
across the street from us. The train slowly started, 
Mr. Cleveland lifted his hat, a half smile on his face, 
and I walked home drenched to the skin but light- 
hearted. Naturally I magnified the great man out of 
all proportion, boys do not have much perspective, but 
I believe, after half a century, that I was essentially 
right. Grover Cleveland was worthy of admiration. 

I think I must have written sometime the story 
of our going to see Grover Cleveland after his election 
as President but before he resigned as Governor, but I 
cannot locate it. Father, who was a member of the 
State Senate, took his three small boys into Albany 
with him one day “to see the Governor.”’ Jessie, our 
sister, was too small to go. Parts of the experience I 
remember—other parts are dim. There seemed to be 
miles of corridors in the Capitol, a slow-moving ele- 
vator, attentive guards, and then we were all at once 
in a large room containing two big desks, one for the 
Governor and the other for his private secretary. 
Father said “Hello, Dan,’’ and I knew I was looking at 
Daniel S. Lamont, then private secretary and later on 
Secretary of the Treasury in Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration. Father said something and Lamont 
replied, “In one of the private offices.’’ We crossed 
the large outer chamber and went into two or three 
connecting rooms, in the last of which sat Grover 
Cleveland at a desk near a cheerful fireplace. We 
boys gazed in awe at him, but father talked to him as 
if he were our neighbor across the street in Cobleskill. 
I remember Cleveland saying, “I opened the Execu- 
tive Mansion to the ladies last night for the first time 
since I came here.’’ Cleveland was a bachelor at the 
time and not much of a society man. I remember that 
father congratulated him upon his election and he 
responded in a quiet, friendly way. Then father 
turned to us and said, “I want to present my three 
boys, Governor—Charles, John and Louis Joseph.” 
Deliberately, half quizzically, he shook hands with 
each of us, and said, “Any girls, Senator?” “One,” 
said father. Then the President-elect put the ques- 
tion to us: “Three boys and one girl—how many 
sisters is that apiece?” It stumped us. We were 
half overcome by the magnitude of the experience 
anyway. I looked toward Charlie and he kicked the 
carpet gently. “A conundrum,” said Mr. Cleveland, 
and he and father laughed. There was some other 
talk that I did not understand, and then we departed 
through the rooms by which we had come. ‘Why 
didn’t you say something?” said father. “The Presi- 
dent is just another man. Why didn’t you say one 
sister apiece?’”’ We were over our awe by that time, 
but I do not recall that we made any answer. The 
lesson sank deep with me, however: “Just another 
man.” “Speak up when you are spoken to.” “Don’t 
be afraid of anybody.” 
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There was plenty of excitement in our family 
over Cleveland as long as he was in public life. 

If ever Iam moved to write of Cleveland and Hill, 
of Cleveland’s defeat in 1888, of his election in 1892, 


of the rump convention and the anti snappers, it must 
be in another chapter and in a different mood, for in 
*88 the boy of eleven was fifteen, and in ’92 nineteen 
and grown up. 


The Forward Together Movement 
Why, for What, How? 


John M. 


The opening rallies of the Massachusetts observance 
of the Forward Together Movement were held at 
Worcester February 28, and at Salem February 29. The 
speaker for both occasions was Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Secretary of the Universalist General Convention. 
The following is the text of Dr. Ratcliff’s address. We 
offer it to our readers because we are convinced that it 
is a clear and comprehensive as well as inspiring pre- 
sentation of the Why, What, and How of the Forward 
Movement. 

The Editors. 


N presenting to you the Forward Together Move- 
ment in the Universalist Church I wish to speak 
simply and plainly. There are three common- 

sense questions which I shall attempt to answer. 
The first question is: “Why the Forward Together 
Movement?” The second is: “For What is the Forward 
Together Movement?” And the third is: “‘ How is 
the Forward Together Movement to operate?”” There 
is need, in the first meeting which opens the Massa- 
chusetts effort on behalf of the Movement, for a com- 
plete understanding. There is nothing to hide. Your 
officers and leaders have nothing under cover. All 
the cards can be laid on the table at any time without 
embarrassment to a single person. 


Why the Forward Together Movement? 


The Forward Together Movement was born in 
an earnest search for an honest answer to the ques- 
tion: “Where is the Universalist Church and what can 
it do?” The Board of Trustees and your selected 
leaders had come together. Around the conference 
table the discussion centered in asking what can be 
done on behalf of the Universalist Church at the pres- 
ent time. No one had a ready answer. As the con- 
versation developed two lines of action gradually 
took shape. ‘The first possible line of action may be 
described by the words, ‘Play safe.’”’ The outlook 
here was to wait for more settled times and for more 
opportune moments when religion will be accepted 
more readily. The accompaniment of this attitude 
was to accumulate our funds and wait until the future 
gave us a chance. The second line of action may be 
described by the words, “Be courageous.” The 
demand here was more immediate action. The force 
of the argument was that now, if ever, the Universalist 
Church is needed and has its opportunity. We must 
move forward, and that at once. In other words, the 
first answer to the question, ‘(Why the Forward To- 
gether Movement?” is within ourselves. It is that 
response which comes from those who love the Uni- 
versalist Faith and believe in its worth. Is this the 
wisest choice? Try it on yourself. Put yourself in the 
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position of your Board of Trustees. Ask yourself the 
question: What should the Universalist Church do? 
Your answer will be the same as that given by your 
official board: “‘Be courageous; go forward.” 

When I said that the first answer to the question, 
Why the Forward Together Movement, was within 
ourselves I did not mean that it was merely an atti- 
tude or process of thinking. The ‘“‘within ourselves” 
feature of this answer is partly current life and prac- 
tice. The determination to go forward is partly due 
to the fact that we can observe many practices which 
are causing us to go backward. Too many of us are 
thinking more of the Universalist Church of yester- 
day than of the Universalist Church of tomorrow. I 
once had a parishioner who related to me one incident 
over and over again. It represented her attitude 
toward the Universalist Church. Each time I met her 
she would tell me with great enthusiasm: ‘‘When my 
family came to this church there was only one seat 
available, that was up in the balcony, and my father 
would come in the morning and my mother at night.” 
I would not rob this good woman of her blessed mem- 
ories, but I am sure you will agree with me that we 
need a few illustrations of the worth and success of 
the Universalist Church that come from a period a 
bit later than the “‘gay nineties.” 

Another of these “‘within ourselves’’ factors which 
contribute to the ‘why’ of our movement is a wide- 
spread tendency to draw a circle around ourselves and 
remain a small, complacent group of worshipers. We 
are shutting the world out and do not knowit. Some 
weeks ago I supplied the pulpit of one of our churches. 
At the close of the service I had a short conversation 
with a stranger who explained that he had been at- 
tracted by Universalist teaching but had few oppor- 
tunities to attend a Universalist church. When the 
conversation closed a member of the local church 
rushed up to me and inquired: ““Who was that? I 
know he is not a Universalist!’ The impression left 
with me was that it would take considerable maneu- 
vering to get an additional person into such a Univer- 
salist church as her attitude represented. Such an 
attitude means that we have lost our eagerness to ex- 
tend our faith. It may mean that we even resent 
the intrusion of those who seek to learn our way of 
life. If either is true, or only partially true, how much 
we need a Forward Together Movement! 

A further answer to Why the Forward Together 
Movement comes from within the times in which we 
are living. The Universalist Church has specialized 
in two concepts which have been most important in 
the advance of society and in the improvement of hu- 
man relations. Both of these concepts are in greater 
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danger of being submerged in this day. The first is 
the declaration of the worth and capacity of common 
man. The second is upholding the ideal of brother- 
hood as the objective of social development. In order 
to rescue the first from the onslaught brought about 
by the rise of the totalitarian state and dictatorship, 
we need a forward movement to challenge us to re- 
think the fundamental truths of life. Perhaps our 
Forward Together Movement will help us recapture 
the certainty of conviction about the worth of 
common man which characterized the pioneer Uni- 
versalists. For them it was not a question of the oc- 
currences of a single day, but what was at the heart of 
the universe. They won their battle not by looking 
at the drunkards and murderers in jail and saying it 
is an open question as to what the ultimate status of 
man will be, but by expressing the conviction that 
man partakes of the nature of the universe and cannot 
escape the law of love. The present international 
conflicts raise the issue of the nature of common man. 
Is he destined to slavery and domination, or has he 
the capacity for freedom? It may be that the battle 
will be won not by nations in arms but by a Church 
which has a great conviction about the worth of 
common man. 

What about brotherhood as the objective of the 
human family? How much are we thinking on this 
problem? The Forward Together Movement pro- 
poses to focus attention upon brotherhood and all its 
implications. It will not be easy to follow through at 
many points, but the difficulty should not turn us aside 
from the need. We have suggested that all of us read 
more about the opportunities for brotherhood. Dr 
van Schaick has written an initial pamphlet, “‘Now is 
the Time for Brotherhood.”’ Others will follow, and 
there is literature outside our own church which is ex- 
cellent. We have suggested that ministers may 
preach on the theme suggested by Dr. van Schaick’s 
pamphlet. We can use a lot of good preaching on the 
results of the philosophy of Universalism. But better 
than reading, better than preaching, would be for 
churches to develop plans for practicing brotherhood. 
If the Forward Together Movement could stimulate a 
hundred churches to develop a program for putting 
brotherhood into operation in new ways we should 
startle ourselves into new life. 


For What Is the Forward Together Movement? 


It is possible that a large amount of misunder- 
standing has developed around this question. There 
has been confusion of means and ends, and it is easy 
for misplaced emphasis to lead to wrong interpreta- 
tions. Primarily the Forward Together Movement 
in the Universalist Church is for Universalists. It is 
for the people who have faith in “‘the universals and 
the unities” of life. It should mean first of all a great 
advance in personal religious growth of the individuals 
who make up the Universalist Church. In other 
words, we are thinking in terms of a great body of 
Universalists who want to learn better how to live 
their religion. If there are any here who cannot im- 
prove in religious development, the Forward Together 
Movement has nothing for them. If there are any 
who feel that the present international situation means 
the doom of a religion founded on love, the Forward 


Together Movement has nothing for them. But for 
those Universalists who wish to keep and extend their 
faith the Forward Together Movement has much. 
It may not mean an easy advance, but it will help 
those who wish to go forward by giving them the sup- 
port of thousands of others who are working in a 
similar way. It will strengthen the hands and hearts 
of all who wish to be realistic and say to themselves: 
“These recent times indicate that the world has not 
accepted our faith, and the times also indicate how 
much is needed to prove the worth of Universalism. 
My enlistment in the Forward Together Movement 
means that my religion is going to be in my own life 
as never before.”’ There is no simple formula for this 
kind of personal application of the philosophy of Uni- 
versalism. It will require that each individual search 
for the way best suited to himself. Some may find the 
suggestions of the following slogan helpful: ‘Read, 
think, act.”” The beginning of reading may be in the 
pamphlets which are being distributed in connection 
with these assemblies. It may be extended to other 
sources. Our thinking needs to focus on spiritual 
values. It would certainly be a great gain if we could 
convince our people that it is not inconsistent with 
liberal religion to engage our mental faculties and to 
direct our conversation to consideration of the higher 
reaches of life at times other than from ten to twelve 
Sunday morning. The Forward Together Move- 
ment will not succeed if confined to the messages from 
our pulpits, to the articles by our editors, or to the 
speeches of our leaders. It must be a real working 
together. You people must take pride in thinking 
about and discussing your religion. 

The other possibility is that we begin to act. 
The place for action is in the local church. Action 
means planning, creating, and carrying out a better 
church program. It means doing things better, and 
also doing things which have not been done before. 
You will have to overcome long established habits 
and much resistance. Possibilities will not pop out. 
They will have to be developed with much labor. But 
Universalist churches are not as hopeless as they ap- 
pear on the surface. Several months ago I visited a 
church that was discouraged, heavily in debt, and not 
too inclined to see hope ahead. I searched about for 
a suggestion that would not demand a great amount of 
effort. I said, ‘“SSuppose you begin by being more 
friendly.”’ The reply was: ‘‘We know everybody here, 
we do not need to be friendly.”” Yet that same church 
has taken on new life, cleared most of its indebtedness, 
and is hopeful for the future. Beneath the surface 
are many possibilities. 

The second direction in which the Forward To- 
gether Movement hopes to develop is toward a more 
intelligent denominationalism. This does not mean 
narrowness. It does not mean canceling the gains of 
co-operation and inter-church work. But it does 
mean a changed attitude toward the future of the 
Universalist Church. No person could have attended 
our Washington Convention last October and not 
sensed that he was in a wholesome atmosphere. The 
impression gained from the Convention was that the 
delegates were convinced that the Universalist Church 
could make and maintain a larger place for itself. It 
was not exaggerated denominational pride, but a firm 
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resolve not to succumb to defeatism. The Forward 
Together Movement seeks to transfer the attitude of 
the Washington Convention to the entire Universalist 
Church. What it will mean is that we shall be in the 
forefront in all movements to bring religious groups 
together, and also in the forefront in making our own 
religion count and in planning for its future. 


How Is the Forward Together Movement to 
Operate? 


It has already been mentioned that the Forward 
Together Movement is to intensify our own spiritual 
living. To miss this would be to missall. It has also 
been suggested that much of the effectiveness of the 
movement will depend upon the results in the local 
church. We should remember that the plans for the 
movement include a four year period. During this 
time it is expected that local churches will emerge with 
activities and programs which follow the forward to- 
gether spirit. Personally I think this should begin 
with a revival of preaching and of listening to preach- 
ing. The effort cannot be single. The minister and his 
people must go forward together. The people must 
develop a new desire to hear sermons which will rein- 
terpret life and give assurance that noble living counts. 
The minister must preach in a way that will make his 
people eager to hear and eager to live for the values pre- 
sented. Personally I think there is a place for some 
new volumes of sermons dealing with present-day life. 
But first you ministers will have to preach them out 
of your own experience and the lives of your own 
people. 

There was never a time when the adjustment of 


programs of local churches was more greatly needed, 
and also never a time when the possibilities of effective 
adjustment were more promising. Just to list some 
of the recent suggestions for the work of churches is 
to indicate the newer developments which are taking 
place. Children’s division programs, young adults 
and the church, the church’s outreach in the com- 
munity, social action for church groups, learning for 
life, private religious living, youth building a new 
world, the living Bible, and a number of others, de- 
scribe the ways in which local churches may go about 
reshaping and extending their lines of service. The 
Forward Together Movement wants to encourage and 
give publicity to the patterns of effective church work 
among our local churches. To aid local churches we 
are extending our established services and adding 
new ones. 

In terms of general promotion we expect to go 
forward by surveying promising territory and locating 
new churches. Also, we expect to go forward through 
the enlistment of individual Universalists. Enlistment 
in personal growth and service has been mentioned. 
Enlistment in giving calls upon each Universalist to 
answer these questions: Is my Church needed? Am I 
willing to help? What we are asking is a vote of con- 
fidence in our Church’s future. We are not seeking in- 
flated development. Our program is sane, reasonable, 
and not greater than our ability. If the gifts of in- 
dividual Universalists average only $1.00 each the 
total will be well over $50,000. This amount is suf- 
ficient to start new work and growth, and give new 
life, courage, and vision for our church. Shall we go 
forward together? Part of the task is yours. 


Greenwood: Voice of British Labor 


Devere Allen 


BRIGHT OASIS in surrounding shadows, the 
tearoom at the House of Commons is a cozy, 
friendly place. There, while business proceeded 

on the floor of the House itself, I talked with Arthur 
Greenwood. He was animated, hopeful, unhesitating, 
the kindliest of hosts. 


I 


If anyone can speak today for British Labor, that 
man is Arthur Greenwood. Technically he is deputy 
leader of the Labor forces in the House. But the 
titular leader, Major Clement Attlee, though com- 
manding the respect of everyone, is far from well and 
lacks the dramatic fire which in such times as these 
seems needed, somehow, more than ever in debate. 
Greenwood holds views which fit patly into his party’s 
present policy. He can rise to eloquence. He has 
been showing a grasp of affairs, often disconcerting to 
more learned men, which has won him tributes from 
all sorts of political foes. 

But I was uneasy as I listened; uneasy for him, 
for Labor, for his world and mine, the world we both 
would like to have. Ghostlike doubts crept into the 
room fr.m the lcbb_ outside, lighted only by the eerie 
glow cf a dim, antique-looking lantern set on the cold 
stone floor. Perhaps some unconscious impression of 
historic portent had been brought in when I threaded 


my way into those fine old buildings through pitch 
blackness, walked hollowly down the corridor past 
motionless statues of former parliamentary leaders, 
and across the entrance to Westminster Hall, where 
Charles I heard his doom from a Roundhead jury 
whose reforms gave way, only a little later, to mon- 
archist reaction. 

Hating war, having only a short time ago bitterly 
denounced conscription, Greenwood has so reversed 
himself as to be noted, now, as Labor’s most vigorous 
champion of military victory. He has gone the 
whole way; he has left no anchors to windward. His 
most telling speeches have been made against the 
government because in his judgment the war is not 
being prosecuted with sufficient ardor. “If any- 
thing,” he frankly put it, ‘we have helped ginger up 
the war.” 

As far back as last July, he told me, he had pro- 
posed, among a group of fellow-Laborites, a toast to 


General Gamelin. He recounted his dismay when he — 


was not sure, on September first and second, that war 
would be declared. On the night before the fateful 
decision he had said in the House: ‘Every minute’s 


delay now means the loss of life, imperiling our na-— 


tional interests, imperiling the very foundations of 
our national honor. I hope, therefore, that tomorrow 


morning we shall know the mind of the British Gov- — 
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ernment and there shall be no more devices for drag- 
ging out what has been dragged out too long.” 

Arthur Greenwood, a few years from now, will 
either be a leader highly regarded and possessing great 
stature among his party rank and file, or one of the 
most discredited men in British history. It rests with 
the future. It rests on the development of the war. 
It rests on the nature of the peace. Greenwood knows 
it, and I think he is a little nervous about it, under- 
neath, though he is in no degree a self-seeking individ- 
ual. He smiles a little ruefully as he tells without 
equivocation or self-deception how markedly his role 
has changed: from an outspoken foe of conscription 
and war to the warmest voice of Labor in support for 
an imperialist government (as he admits he thinks his 
political opponents are)in a great new war. He is not 
altogether happy, it seemed to me, in his new role. 
There are little doubts that nibble at his mind. But 
he has the courage, certainly, of his convictions. And 
he is honest enough to concede the width of the gap 
between the older arguments and the newer actions. 

“What do you think of an early peace?” To this 
inquiry he made the most uncompromising of replies. 
Take it from him, the Labor Party won’t permit it. 
Not if it leaves the Nazis any power. One can sym- 
pathize with his fear of something like another Munich. 
But one can hardly help doubting whether he sees 
things with sufficient subtlety. It is this or that, 
with a hearty man like Greenwood; his forthrightness 
ishisstrength. For the time being, a rather simplified, 
complicated view of international affairs has an un- 
questionable attraction in a warring land. But is it 
thoughtful to reject, without any genuine attempt 
to weigh and consider, the argument, held by thou- 
sands of intelligent persons in Britain, that before 
millions are slaughtered and economic ruin wrought 
over most of Europe, it might be wise to attempt a 
non compromise peace by negotiation? It is clear 
enough that no peace can be made which leaves Hit- 
lerism free to terrorize its neighbors or its victims at 
home. But which is best calculated to drive a wedge 
between Hitler and his propagandized following: the 
usual tricks of total warfare, or shrewd, if sincere, 
diplomatic drives for a negotiated settlement without 
surrender? 

Greenwood sees enough in this to believe deter- 
minedly in astatement of specific aims by the British 
and the French. He is at his best when he rises in the 
House and demands that there be no repetition of the 
Versailles Treaty at the conclusion of this war. He 
is not in so happy a situation, however, when, after 
failing to make any impression on the government, 
he is obliged to continue his unqualified support. Is 
it unfair to say that his party’s influence on the course 
of affairs, because of its support of the Tory war 
leadership, is dependent upon that support itself? 
Or that whenever the Laborites go into any really im- 
portant opposition they fail to get what they want? 
When they win helpful concessions, the price is high. 

But Labor certainly ameliorated the emergency 
powers and gave democracy a lift when it won an 
abandonment of some extraordinary provisions, such 
as abolition of habeus corpus, which had been passed 
in the original emergency statutes. And if it seems 
strange to find labor anywhere backing up conscrip- 


: 

tion, Greenwood makes the one point in its favor from 
the pacific angle, to offset the undeniable danger in 
it to democracy. Because of the tremendous numbers 
of reserve occupations not to be called up, because of 
the uniform procedures, and because of the moderately 
generous concessions made to genuine conscientious 
objectors, there has been no hysterical jingoism or hate 
campaign against the German people, no pinning of 
“‘white feathers” on lagging volunteers as in the last 
war, no crusades against unchanging pacifists. For 
this, he thinks, Labor deserves a measure of credit. 
For if it has fought for unremitting war, it has also 
fought for tolerance. 

Although the Labor Opposition has agreed to 
give up contesting parliamentary seats in by-elections, 
an increasingly restless minority among the rank-and- 
file are assailing what it insists is an “electoral truce.” 
How can Labor hold real views in any way different 
from the Chamberlain government, unless it gives 
them meaning by telling the country what they are? 
Opponents of the Greenwood-Attlee leadership em- 
phasize that papers are reduced in size and don’t report 
debates at the usual length, and hence the public 
knows little of any Labor dissent. 

There is, for that matter, a strong minority op- 
posed to any endorsement of the war at all. Some of 
the by-elections forced by the Independent Labor 
Party have revealed unsuspected strength in the anti- 
war groups. On one test-vote in a London Trades 
Council delegate conference, an anti-war motion was 
defeated only by a vote of 179 to eighty-six. The anti- 
war Labor elements, outside a Communist handful 
which attracts no real support at all in the present situ- 
ation, are anti-Hitler; but they think the war was due 
to too much aid given to fascism by the Chamberlain 
party long before the Munich Pact, to diplomatic 
blundering in the guarantee to Poland which could not 
be fulfilled, to a steadily changing war aim toward 
plain, old-fashioned imperialistic combat. This mi- 
nority is brushed aside as of no proportions by Green- 
wood, but the long and lengthening list of divisional 
parties going on record, together with trade unions, 
against his point of view shows clearly that Labor is 
more divided than it likes to think. 


II 


From the Labor movement in neutral countries 
no little criticism has been directed toward Greenwood 
and his associates. The British are felt to be too dom- 
ineering, too insular in point of view. ‘‘In 1914,” said 
one disillusioned Continental leader to the writer, 
when in Switzerland, ‘‘we saw the sorry spectacle of 
international labor split into nationalist groups by the 
impact of the war. But now it didn’t take a war to 
do it; they were all more or less nationalists before 
the crisis of last summer.”’ 

But Labor is still an Opposition on domestic is- 
sues. It fights vigorously for better old-age pensions. 
It attacks the snobbishness that it finds in the Army— 
whose officers seem to be refusing to eat in the same 
restaurants with privates, all in the name of democ- 
racy. It combats the government refusal to hitch 
wages to rising prices. Greenwood uses the word 
“Socialism”? freely on the floor, but it no longer 
frightens anyone. 
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“Can you reconcile the aims of France in the war 
with the peace terms wanted by the Labor Party?” 
This I can’t help asking, for it is a question that 
troubles all thoughtful circles on the Continent. 
Greenwood seems almost too quick and sure. “I 
know it’s something to worry over now,” he says, 
‘but one trouble is, the labor movement in France has 
been divided. We must get unity there, then go on to 
build unity between British and French labor forces. 
And then we’ll have strength enough to get the peace 
we want. Besides, as the war goes on, Britain’s part 
will increase and Britain’s importance rise. When it 
comes time for the peace, we shall have the final 
word.”’ ; 

If he sees doubt in my face, he is too busy to ar- 
gue, too generous to deny the privilege. As you leave, 
you feel more keenly that here is a man desperately 
intent upon doing what he sincerely thinks is best, but 
a man who has been pushed along by events so fast 
that he hasn’t been able, entirely, to size them up in 
all their many interrelations. He isn’t asking the 
questions that pop into the minds of those who watch, 
however sympathetically, from the viewpoint of a 
country not in the war. 

He doesn’t want the United States in the war, not 
really in, though he does want supplies for the Allies. 
Nor does he want to push the little neutrals in, as 
numerous more reckless Britons wish to do; he thinks 
they are having troubles enough, and he has intelli- 
gence enough to see that there must be unscarred 
areas from which a peace impetus will be required at 
the conclusion of the conflict. 

“We shall never be yes-men,’’ Greenwood insists, 
and you know how sincerely he believes it. Yet one 
cannot help wondering whether the thousands of 
workers who have been taught, so far as they can see, 
to follow another party’s lead, will break on the call 
of Labor leadership when some international issue 
sharpens. Whatever Labor thinks about this of- 
ficially, it is no secret that the Tories are delighted. 
When the World War was over, the revulsion against 
the war put Ramsay MacDonald, however mistak- 
enly from Labor’s viewpoint, into office; will millions 
suffer the same revulsion, and if so, will they support 
these present leaders? Will it be possible to push 
through economic gains demanded by the workers in a 
Britain impoverished by a long-fought war? If battle 
is finally closed and decided on the land, will the 
French, who are putting so many millions of troops into 
the struggle, allow Greenwood and his associates to 
have the peace they wish? Can you condition mil- 
lions of British and French workingmen to fight Ger- 
man workingmen, and then expect them to turn sud- 
denly about and differentiate thoughtfully between 
the German masses and the Nazi clique of overlords? 
Will it be possible, when the world-wide labor move- 
ment is uncemented throughout the disintegrating 
days of war, to throw enough pressure in the direction 
of a secure democracy inside defeated Germany? 

These are only some of the haunting questions 
that seem to reach out at you from the dusky corridors 
as you shake hands with one of Britain’s striking con- 
temporary figures and watch him stalk sturdily to 
his exacting post. Questions still nag at you as you 
walk out through this birthplace of world democracy, 


into the blackness of the London streets. Big Ben 
booms ponderously overhead. ‘“‘That’s the perfect 
touch,” you tell yourself. For only time will give the 
verdict, but without fail, eventually, it will speak. 


* * * 


LOUD PEDAL 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HE was a cousin of mine, and, believe it or not, 

her name was Ambrosina. A name like that is 

a handicap; but she got partly over it, for her 
friends called her Brosie. 

When quite little, Ambrosina sang a good deal 
and shouted; and when anybody played the piano, 
Ambrosina showed signs of being pleased. She would 
stagger up to the piano and bang on it with her sturdy 
fists. So everybody said: ‘‘Ambrosina is going to be 
very musical.” 

As you may know, it is often just too bad when 
people decide things about us. It causes us endless 
trouble in our lives. If we look poetical, but really 
are not, or have a frame for a quarterback, but really 
are not interested—you know how it is. 

So with Ambrosina. She was expected to be 
musical, but she really was not. Not specially. And 
that is the most difficult of roles—specially to be what 
specially you are not. Lots of people fall down on it. 
You can see them at any concert, their faces set to it, 
looking rapt. It is often a blow to discover that the 
really musical people look quite stubborn and offish— 
and not rapt at all. You just never can tell. 

Well, Ambrosina at six was taking music lessons; 
at seven she had not made much progress; at ten she 
was definitely quite bad. But she was one of those 
children who decide to bluster through and cover 
their failures with a good deal of bluff. So whenever 
she went to the piano, it was a pain for those who 
heard her. For Ambrosina had the idea that if you 
made mistakes they never sounded so bad with the 
loud pedal firmly pushed down. Her chords crashed 
on to the shuddering air. In vain did her teacher 
protest; in vain did the suffering family complain. 
Ambrosina thumped and pedaled, causing acute pain 
to all. ; 
So at ten years of age Ambrosina had convinced 
herself that she really could make quite a showing. 

One day a visitor called at the house. Everybody 
was out but Ambrosina, who entertained him splen- 
didly. Then she offered to play for him. He was de- 
lighted. So Ambrosina, the loud pedal down, crashed 
through her best piece. 

When she had finished, she swung round and said: 
“Did you like that?” 

He was a very surprising person, for he said: 
“No, not very much.” 

Ambrosina said: “‘Don’t you like music?” 

He said: “Well, I do rather; but you don’t, do 
you?”’ 

“SY es; SL de: 
stoutly. 

“Oh!” said the visitor. “Really! 
drawing and painting now? Are you good at that?” 

“I do like it, but I’m not very good at it,” said 
Ambrosina. iv 


I’m musical,’ said Ambrosina 
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“Magnificent!” said the stranger. “That sounds 
fine. I believe you’d be a success at painting. You 
have a go at that, and drop music.” 

Ambrosina was too surprised to be hurt. 
why?” she asked. 

“‘Because,’’ answered the visitor, smiling in the 
nicest possible way at Ambrosina, ‘‘the more one 
shouts the less anybody hears.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the people who shout too much nearly 
always have nothing to say.” 

Before Ambrosina could ask any more, Mother 
camein. “‘What were you talking about?” she said. 

“Oh!” said the visitor. ‘“ A very interesting con- 
versation about how nobody is ever taken in for long 
by bluff.” 

“Really?” said Mother. 

“Really,” said the visitor. 

Ambrosina did very well at her painting. People 
said it was “‘bold, but restrained.”’ 


* * * 


“But 


A CHALLENGE TO THE MEN 
Arthur S. Knox 


T no time in the history of the Church has there been a 
greater need for concerted action to bring religion to the 
foreground of public thought. Chaos and turmoil are rampant 
on every hand, but the Church still remains a shining beacon in 
a wilderness to guide those who seek its help. If this light in the 
darkness is destroyed there will be no hope left for the civilized 
world. Unfortunately, as we all know, there are forces at work 
slowly gnawing away the foundations upon which Christianity 
rests. It is the Church’s task, if it is to survive, to counteract 
these destructive influences. By the Church we mean everybody 
who professes to be a Christian man or woman. 

The women have always been faithful to their religion, but 
unfortunately the men as a whole cannot be said to be living up 
to their moral and religious obligations. There is no question 
that the men directly and indirectly are the main pillars upon 
which the Church rests. Without the material support and the 
influence of men as heads of families, the Church would have 
long ago crumbled into decay. The men of today may or may 
not be giving as much material support as in the years that have 
gone, but most of them let it go at that. What we want most of 
all at the present time is not merely the money to carry on the 
work, but, most important of all, the man power to accomplish it. 
This can be gained only by a whole-hearted interest in the re- 
ligion that they wish for their wives and children. 

This lack of interest in religion and active participation in 
its program by the men in general is undoubtedly due to the 
character of the times. One of the important factors seems to be 
that religion is often looked upon as something effeminate and 
sentimental, and that a man showing his religious feelings re- 
veals a physical and even a mental weakness. This wholly false 
impression exists among many men even though they will not ad- 
mit it. The motivating influence, however, is primarily the fear 
of being thought inferior. As can be readily seen, such ideas are 
very apt to be self-perpetuating and unless combated are likely 
to produce tremendous destructive influence. 

It is up to the Church to destroy this idea by gaining the 
confidence of the men and by showing them that an active in- 
terest in religion does not indicate weakness but strength of mind 
and character. Perhaps the best way to accomplish this is by the 
indirect method or an indirect association with the institution in 
A men’s club or group will often serve as the first 


church men who would otherwise never enter its doors. It will 
bring the men together first of all as a social group, with enough 


_ religious elements so that the next steps will be easier, including 


> 


j 
an active interest in the physical equipment of the church and 
finally participation in the church service. By their association 
the men will learn that participation in religion shows strength 
and real manhood. 

But the initial steps in forming a new men’s club are ob- 
viously not a simple matter for many churches, and after having 
started it, it is often a problem to make it function successfully. 
Many difficulties arise. Some clubs overcome these and be- 
come very successful, others eventually become inactive. What 
is the reason? It may be the program, it may be the leadership, 
or membership, or a host of other things. Unfortunately most 
clubs do not know what other groups are doing and so lack a 
valuable means of gaining strength by the experience of their 
more successful neighbors. One of the important purposes of 
the Laymen’s Council is to help strengthen our clubs and to start 
new ones by giving them the information they seek, to help 
them solve their difficulties, and to give them the knowledge 
gained through contact with many clubs so that they may grow 
in strength and influence. The more successful the club the 
greater our desire for it to participate in this program, for only 
by co-operation can we hope to build up a successful movement 
that will hasten the return of the power of Universalism in the 
world today. Weare willing to help, will you do your part? 


* * * 


THE MEANING OF LENT 
Harry Adams Hersey 


ENT is psychologically and physiologically sound and scien- 
tific. Its observance arose in the pre-scientific age, cen- 
turies before modern psychology was “‘the latest of the sciences.” 
Intuitively the Fathers knew the value of self-discipline, and 
they had discovered that a light diet, and an almost empty 
stomach, are highly favorable to intellectual activity and spiritual 
illumination. If there is any shortcoming or lack in the forms, 
rules and suggestions which they handed on to us, it lies in the 
fact that Lenten observance seems to have very little to say 
about ‘‘conduct,” about living like Christianized human beings 
in an interracial, multisectarian, ‘‘white and colored,’ “native 
and foreigner’ state of society, such as we have all about us. 
Yet right conduct is what Jesus would call “‘the inside of the 
cup,’ without which, however brightly and assiduously the 
“outside of the cup” may be scoured, it still remains a dirty cup. 
Conduct is among the ‘‘weightier matters of the law,’’ without 
which paying tithes of all one’s possessions is ineffectual, or even 
hypocritical. 

Let no one consider that he is observing Lent in a Christian 
manner, I suggest, if he applauds the Christian Front, the Silver 
Shirts, the Ku Klux Klan; still less if he partakes of their un- 
Christian and un-American spirit. Let no Protestant consider 
himself observing Lent in a ‘‘Christian’’ manner if he has antag- 
onism, inwardly felt or outwardly expressed, against Roman 
Catholics; and let no Roman Catholic believe that he has kept 
Lent, as Christ would have him keep it, if, obeying all the rules 
and practicing all the discipline which the Church prescribes, he 
feels or speaks scornfully, or in any sort of derogation, of Protes- 
tants. If the millions of nominal Christians who are filling the 
churches during these weeks, if the many thousands who will 
abstain from luxuries in food and from entertainments and sports, 
will feel ‘‘anti’”’ in their hearts, except anti-sin and anti-cussedness, 
then he who said ‘First make thy peace with thy brothers and 
then lay thy gift upon the altar’’ will say ‘“‘Depart from me, I 
never knew you,”’ as genuine observers of this hoiy, salutary con- 
structive season. “Create in ‘us’ a clean heart, O Lord, and re- 
new a right spirit within us.” 


* * * 


Democracy has a right to expect that you will accept the 
responsibilities of leadership in her behalf, that you will return 
to her payments in public service beyond what the tax collector 
can exact. . . . In meeting your nation’s need you will find your 
antidote to frustration. President Harold W. Dodds. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LIBERALISM AND THE NEGRO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader for January 20, under the title ‘‘Our Fellow 
‘Citizen—The Negro,”’ you have presented some questions which 
are rather interesting in a section of the country in which the 
Negro question is an important social problem. 

It is doubtful whether anyone can be found anywhere who 
would answer every one of these questions in the negative. The 
one which asks ‘‘Would you hire a Negro housemaid?”’ would 
be answered ‘‘Yes’”’ by practically every person in the South, 
and there are several others which would receive a high percen- 
tage of affirmative replies. On the other hand, hardly anyone 
could give an affirmative answer to the question “If you were 
manager of a hotel, would you accept a Negro guest?’ The 
reason is, too many white guests would walk out, whether the 
hotel were located North, South, East, or West. 

As the Negro advances educationally, financially, and politi- 
cally, it is only natural that the question of social equality will 
be raised more frequently in the future. It is up to religious 
liberals to give serious thought to this question, and work out an 
answer which will compromise neither with justice nor decency, 
in order to maintain the high standards of leadership which have 
prevailed in the past. 

Rufus B. McCall. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


* * 


MR. WILLARD’S IMPORTANT ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I thank you for the publication of W. W. Willard’s 
significant article, ““The Essence of Religion,” in the Leader. I 
should like him to know that I regard his concept of the basic 
element in religion, as presented in this statement, as a signif- 
icant and deeply important contribution to the need of con- 
temporary Christians, and particularly to the needs of Christian 
Liberals, who are too apt to blind themselves to the dynamic 
and creative energies and aspects of religion and life by reason of 
a too limited use of the mystic consciousness, the growth of 
which, through ardent cultivation, is the key to man’s progress 
toward mastery and the Christ consciousness and status, which it 
is our privilege to realize in terms of personality. 

As Mr. Willard so clearly states, ‘Essential religion means 
a new dimension of consciousness, an awareness of one’s unseen 
spiritual environment which transforms life and invests all 
things, even the least, with new and transcendent meaning.” I 
should like to add to this that, as man progresses in the unfold- 
ment of the mystic consciousness through seeking and serving 
the Highest, new and ever newer dimensions of consciousness 
open up to him. Through a purposeful refinement of the emo- 
tional, mental and spiritual life and culture, the vibratory re- 
sponsiveness of his consciousness on these levels of experience 
becomes increasingly sensitive, and more completely organized, 
awakening and bringing into the field of use inner faculties that 
correspond to his outer senses and faculties; greatly extending his 
knowledge of both the inner and outer universe, in terms of 
Light, Order, Purpose, Power, that are entirely in the grip of a 
single Creative Mind and Heart guided by Infinite Love, enfold- 
ing all worlds and all races in its benevolence, and ceaselessly 
causing the creative plan to emerge in human consciousness, 
pressing toward realization. 

The British Universalist Church, which has its headquarters 
in the South London Relly Universalist Memorial Church, has 
gone a long distance in the investigation, understanding, and 
application of the mystic consciousness, or “‘the essence of re- 
ligion” to which Mr. Willard would have us give some attention. 
This is clearly indicated in a book, “‘The Path That Is Light,” 
published by the Tribune Publishing Company of London, for 
the ‘“‘Universalists of the British Isles, and of Ireland,” a copy of 
which has recently come into our possession. British Universal- 


ists not only accept the fact of the mystic consciousness, but have 

apparently acquired methods, and learned something of the dis- 

ciplines and processes by which man enters into a knowledge of 

that multi-dimensioned interior universe which we generalize 

about under the term spiritual. As with all true mystics, they 

have dedicated themselves “‘to the doing of good, the raising of 

the fallen, the helping of the weak, and the spreading of the 
Light that never grows dim.” 

C. H. Emmons. 
Boston, Mass. 
. * * 


THAT ENVOY TO THE VATICAN STATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reaction of the Rev. James W. McKnight of Clinton, IIl., 
in the Leader of February 10 to the appointment of a peace envoy 
to the Vatican by President Roosevelt is timely and expresses 
the sentiment of a great majority of our American people. 

If anyone doubts that the President has been playing up to 
the Roman Church just note the following which made headlines 
in the news. And how they like the front page! Placed at the dis- 
posal of the late Cardinal Mundelein on his visit to the Vatican 
one of our finest ships with orders that he be received with highest 
ranking honors, Government troops at funeral of Cardinal Hayes, 
despatched Joseph Kennedy to represent our Government at the 
funeral of Pope Pius and appointed Mr. Taylor as a personal 
representative to the Vatican. 

Government meddling in religious affairs is making it a 
political issue and when religion becomes interwoven with goy- 
ernment it must expect to come under the watchful eye of a 
scrutinizing public. 

Separation of church and state is the American way and 
we should not be slow to oppose any alien system as a substitute. 

We would like to take the President at his word, but we re- 
member he said something about balancing the budget, solving 
the unemployment problem so that we might have a real taste 
of prosperity, but the tired expression worn on the faces of a de- 
pressed people shows how well he has kept his word. 

Tolerance, yes, but not at any price. 

Wm. L. Spencer. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


* * 


MR. WHITESMITH IS ALARMED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just returned from a twenty-six day lecture trip 
which took me down along the Mexican border, then up the coast 
into British Columbia, and then east via Portland and Salt Lake. 
I had the privilege of addressing the student body of the univer- 
sities of Nebraska and New Mexico, the congregations of the 
Unitarian church of Pomona, Calif., and the Bothel Methodist 
Church of Seattle, the liberal clubs of Eugene, Ore., and Belling- 
ham, Wash., and the B’nai Brith of Bellingham, Wash. 

I took a sort of Gallup Poll of my own while en route. The 
results seemed to indicate that there is much crazy logic in the 
country. The amazing thing is the strong and admittedly grow- 
ing third-term sentiment, and that often among people opposed 
to the President’s policies. I began to think my contacts to be 
little more than strange accidents until I ran into the poll taken 
by The Portland Oregonian, a stanch Republican paper, showing 
that about twenty percent of the Republicans among its sub- 
scribers preferred a third term. The chief reasons given were a 
belief in Roosevelt’s honesty and that his opponents had nothing 
constructive to offer—merely “knockers.”’ It was when folks 
came to giving their second choices that one found the finest 
samples of crazy logic. ; 

The most alarming discovery was the growth of Nazism—a 
fierce intolerance of this or that race or nationality or class. 
Most conspicuous was the violent hatred of Germans, chiefly 
among the middle-aged, probably an awakening of the anti-Ger- 
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manism of the last war. Along with all that went a general 
clamor that this nation must stay out of war, and generally for 
the very meanest motives—personal fear and personal profits. 
We should not sell munitions to the democracies for that might 
get us into war with Germany and Russia. We should not re- 
fuse to sell munitions to the Japanese to desolate China because 
that might anger the Japanese against us. What American 
idealism! Everywhere was the evidence that there was a great 
dearth of honest thinking. Everywhere, too, was an admitted 
decay of the influence of organized religion. Iam convinced that 
the Communists are organizing control-cells in peace organiza- 
tions for the purpose of using the peace movement in the interest 
of Stalinist policies. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Mitchellville, Ia. 
ok 


THE BELOVED FATHER FINDS MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing this letter with reference to an article entitled 
“The Essence of Religion’ by W. W. Willard in the Leader of 
February 3. 

The gist of the article is: That the conviction of the existence 
of a Supreme Father and King is not only the essence of religion, 
but is also the only panacea for all the troubles which continu- 
ally assail this planet of ours. Now, to those in possession of this 
conviction, this proposition is so patent and obvious that to 
question its veracity is tantamount to questioning the existence 
of the sun. 

But the question is: How come they to possess such a con- 
viction? Or, for clarity’s sake: Have they through their sole ef- 
forts found this Father and King, or has He found them? This 
question I feel within me as it were a fire that burns my very 
being, so burning it is that I cannot bear it any longer, and I 
therefore beg leave to submit it to the attention of enlightened 
readers. 

My answer is, and I speak from personal experience plus the 
teaching of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, that the Be- 
loved Father finds man and not vice versa. 

I am under no illusion as to the colossal importance of this 
question. But I humbly maintain that unless the religious 
leaders of our time and country take cognizance of it and honestly 
and unambiguously answer it, all their efforts, however sincere 
and laudable they may be, to spiritualize our suffering humanity, 
will have been misdirected. 

Isaac C. Edrehi. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 
BETTER DAYS IN ILLINOIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reading the account of the old Universalist church in Deca- 
tur, Ill., leads me to offer one or two additional facts. I moved 
to Decatur some fifteen years ago to take charge of the churches 
of Southern Illinois at the behest and in the employ of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention. While there I made some inquiries 
about the aforesaid church and learned that my good friend, the 
late Warren F. Hardy, editor of the Decatur Herald and a de- 
voted layman of the local Congregational church, had secured a 
list of all the members that had been enrolled in the old church. 
He told me he was rather amazed at the quality of this member- 
ship, embracing as it did some of the leading citizens of the com- 
munity. I have been told, however, that misuse of funds by the 
church treasurer started the organization on its way out, and the 
money realized from the sale of the house of worship is now 
helping to keep going our church at Urbana. 

The Rev. Argyl Houser, now doing such fine work at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., as pastor of the Universalist church there, a few 
years ago had a good-sized Fundamentalist church in Decatur. 
He thinks that with proper management this group can be made 
to evolve into a Universalist church. 

At Sangamon, IIl., just outside of Decatur, there was also 
a Universalist church covering the same period of time as its 
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sister church. I was instrumental in selling the lot and old build- 
ing, the proceeds going to the Illinois Convention. Doubtless 
in most instances such procedure has been the wise thing. On 
the other hand, there have been occasions when this has been a 
most unseemly and hasty act, as, for instance, when the remnant 
of the membership have foregathered in some dwelling or other 
building and resumed or taken steps looking toward resumption 
of services. 

There is a feeling now that, given our present leadership, 
plus the fact that the time for Universalist ideas has come, means 
a better day for the cause of liberal religion. 

Carl A. Polson. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
* * 


FROM THE GILLESPIE FARM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of late you seem to be getting more than your share of 
thwacking. Do you really enjoy it and are not a bit discour- 
aged? Certainly you are handling the brothers of criticism, 
soothed by flattery, without gloves and in a way that strategists 
cannot criticize. 

Bear this in mind: For reasons before suggested in contribu- 
tions offered, is there a man in our denomination who could edit 
the Leader without being criticized from right and left? Could 
you or anyone, acting either in strict honesty or as a politician 
with ear to the ground, escape criticism? 

Right now at the very threshold of our most hopeful Plan, 
almost desperate and finely organized for unity in a real forward 
movement, comes this fresh irruption of controversy as between 
revelation vs. speculation, materialism vs. faith. 

Mr. Day, talented and holding a pulpit in good standing, 
writing if not preaching as a materialist scoffer, tells you how to 
edit your paper and politely administers a sugar-coated pill. 
I take that as his honest idea of what the Universalist Church 
is and his rights and duty therein. 

Now comes from ambush a barbed shaft straight to the mark 
(N. E. S.) designed to scatter Mr. Day’s remains. But I am 
painfully aware that there is more than one Mr. Day. Always 
have been as far as I recall. 

Henry L. F. Gillespie. 


Manchester, Ia. 
* * 


BACKS UP THE PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You must be a friend, for we belong to the same church; be- 
sides you love everything in nature as I do and your articles 
from ‘‘The Little Hill Farm” as well as the ‘“Cruisings’’ have 
much that is interesting to me. 

I have always had a desire to meet you and the ‘‘Madam,”’ 
and was delighted to see the pictures in the Leader among which 
was one of you. 

Since I was a little girl that paper has been read with differ- 
ent names. I would be lost without it. I trust sufficient funds 
will be available for it to continue for it grows better. 

Minnie O. Trickey. 

Dover, N. H. 


* Ok 


THE LEADER A MOUTHPIECE FOR METHODISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read ‘‘Must Our Writers All Come from Our 
Church?” . 

I quite agree that the Leader is more of a mouthpiece for the 
Methodists and Unitarians than for the Universalists. As a 
Universalist who has been a regular subscriber for years, I feel 
I have 4 right to expect the teaching of the Universalist faith in 
the paper. When the Universalist Church wakes up to what 
it has to offer, and attends to its own affairs, it will prosper and 
grow. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 

Lakewood, Ohio. 
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Our Library Desk 


Making Time Run Backward 


A Teacher and His Times. By William 
Adams Brown. (Scribner. $3.50.) 


A reviewer who reads his books before 
writing his opinions gets on very well—so 
long as the books are short. It is a dif- 
ferent matter, however, with a volume like 
this, containing, as it does, an account of 
the many and diverse important activities 
which a well-known man has carried on 
throughout a period of seventy years. 
For a concise summary of his public life, I 
would recommend the citation (in Latin 
of course) which accompanied the confer- 
ring upon him of the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity at Oxford in 1937: 

“Educated in three universities, in his 
own country, in Germany, and in Scot- 
land—afterwards devoting himself to the- 
ology, he taught that subject for nearly 
forty years, in the famous Seminary in 
New York. In his books, he has not only 
set forth the characteristics of the Chris- 
tian faith, but also the nature of the Chris- 
tian hope, the quality of the Christian life, 
and the way in which the salvation wrought 
by our Saviour is to be understood. Then, 
turning from philosophy and theology to 
life itself, he not only showed by his writ- 
ings and addresses what is the bearing of 
Christian theology on life and conduct, but 
he traveled in all parts of the world, and 
associated with all sorts and conditions of 
men. Do youask why? As once he found 
his recreation in climbing mountain peaks, 
so he has taught others to lift up their 
eyes unto the hills.” 

The writer of that citation, unknowingly, 
has been a great help to me. For I need 
only to expatiate upon some of its brief 
statements. 

Dr. Brown calls his book a ‘Story of 
Two Worlds.” The Great War was the 
dividing point. In the first, he lived his 
childhood and youth in New York, at- 
tended St. Paul’s and Yale, studied in Ger- 
many under Harnack, was made Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Union. Out of 
his years at Union grew that standard 
text book for all progressive theological 
schools, ‘‘Christian Theology in Outline.” 

His labors extended beyond the aca- 
demic circles. In 1904, he was a leader in 
the reform movement which drove out 
Croker and Tammany, and elected William 
C. Strong mayor of New York. Like 
Briggs and McGiffert, he had his troubles 
with the heresy hunters among the Pres- 
byterians, but unlike them he remained 
within the fold. 

The war broke out while he was in Eng- 
land. When he returned to this country, 
he was made secretary of the General War- 
time Commission of the Churches, an or- 
ganization set up by the Federal Council 
of Churches, the principal purpose of which 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


was to provide for the religious needs of our 
vast army. 

After the war he was an active partici- 
pant in the Interchurch World Movement, 
and a prominent worker in the Faith and 
Order and Life and Works endeavors. A 
prime mover in the reorganization of Yale, 
he served as the first acting provost of the 
university. 


Such are a few of the many enterprises — 


of which he was a part. But if you wish to 
know more about William Adams Brown 
—and such should be your desire—read 
the book! A mere review cannot give the 
intimate glimpses into the lives of great 
church leaders with which Dr. Brown has 
spiced his pages, nor can it reproduce the 
pencil sketches of Harnack, Soderblom 
and others. 

Dr. Brown has finished his autobiog- 
raphy, but he has not yet finished with life. 
Let me quote from one of the closing pages: 

“Many years ago I preached a sermon 
on Christianity as the religion of perpetual 
youth. In that sermon I pointed out that 
youth is not a matter of years but of atti- 
tude. So long as one can find some new 
thing to be interested in and is capable of 
forming new friendships he remains young. 

“Judged by this standard I must be 
younger than I ever was before, for I find 
more things to be interested in than ever, 
and am making new friends every year.”’ 

How much this sounds like one of our 
own grand old schoolmen who, as Dean 
Emeritus, seems to make Time run back- 
ward. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


ee 


From an English Writer 


Paths of Peace. By Patience Strong. 
(Dutton. Paper cover, fifty cents.) 


The author is writing before the fateful 
plunge into the abyss of the second World 
War, but she sees the impending calamity. 

To “buck up” the British morale she re- 
sorts to two appeals: the one is to the pride 
and confidence which every Briton must 
feel in old England’s power and invinci- 
bility; the other, to trust and assurance 
that, though evil may devastate and slay, 
right and truth will win, for God reigns. 

The title chosen seems something of a 
misnomer in view of the first selection, 
“The British Lion,” which bristles with an 
almost boastful panegyrie of England’s 
might. This note is struck again in two 
stirring tributes to the Royal Navy. And 
the concluding selection is a plea to every 
Briton to stand by England. 


You who enjoy the dear rights of your 
birth.) 

Here on your own precious bit of the earth, 

What will you sacrifice? What will you 
give? 

What will you hazard that England may 
live? 


However, on Armistice Day she bewails 
“bombast and lust of power, of greed and 
racial pride,” which have nullified the sac- 
rifices of the first World War. And again: 
“Tf only we would practice what we’ve 
preached for centuries, there would be no 
frontiers, no wars, no enmities’’—a truism 
we shall all applaud. And in ‘“Brother- 
hood,” “Yet they rob and _ slaughter, 
moved by greed and lust—grinding ideal- 
ism down into the dust. ... Bawling 
brawling madmen—Will they never turn 
from their pagan altars? Will they never 
learn?” 

Most of the fifty-eight selections stress 
the appeal for courage and hope and con- 
fidence. Some may detect too much of the 
Pollyanna motif, the ‘‘don’t worry, every- 
thing will be all right.’”’ But under such a 
strain upon the spirit, surely this is justi- 
fiable. 

The format for the major portion of the 
book is that of the prose poem, and is remi- 
niscent of Walt Mason and Edgar Guest. 
The rhythm is often rough and the meter 
jerky; the reader has a sensation like that 
experienced in an automobile in which a 
cylinder is missing fire. 

One feels also that the author is a slave 
to the tyranny of rhyme; words are some- 
times apparently jammed into place because 
they preserve the smoothness required. 
But it is easy to cavil, especially for one 
who has no ability to do as well. 

And it seems to the writer that the little 
book has its mission when he reads in “At 
Twilight,” ‘“How can we accept the bless- 
ing of these twilight hours—when the 
world is in the grip of dark Satanic powers? 
Heaven hear our prayer that all the agony 
may cease and men be reunited in a Uni- 
versal Peace.”’ 

“The Five-Barred Gate” deserves to be 
quoted in full: 

“Leaning on a five-barred gate, and 
gazing into space—you forget this sad old 
world is such a crazy place . . . Thoughts 
of war recede into the greyness of the mist. 


—for a moment you forget that such things ° 


exist. 

“Breathing in the smell of soil fresh- 
turned beneath the plough—Looking at a 
robin-redbreast on a frosted bough. . . . 
Conscious of the breadth and beauty of the 
world around. Seems as if the earth on 
which you stand is holy ground. 

“Listening to the church-clock with its. 
silver-throated chime. . . . If the rulers. 
of the world could spend a little time— 
leaning on a five-barred gate, perhaps their 
eyes would see a vision of the kind of place 
God meant this world to be.” 

H. E. Benton. 


The newlyweds had just got off their 
train. 

“John, dear,” said the bride, “let’s try 
to make the people think we’ve been mar- 
ried a long time.” ; 

“All right, honey,’”’ was the answer, 
“you carry the suitcases.” —Exchange. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE FAMILY STEPS INTO THE 
LIMELIGHT 


The Council of Church Women of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., presented its third Mid- 
Winter Exposition, “The Family, the 
World’s Smallest Democracy,” Jan. 23-26, 
in the Central Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
Irving L. Walker, a member of the Roch- 
ester Universalist church, as executive 
secretary of the Council of Church Women, 
carried the responsibility of organizing 
this significant event, and was so successful 
in the undertaking that she has received 
heartiest congratulations from the com- 
munity and all parts of the country. The 
program announced that ‘The Family, 
the World’s Smallest Democracy’? was 
the chosen theme of the Council: 

Because it recognizes the family as being 
the most important unit in life. 

Because it believes that the ideals of the 
home become those of the nation. 

Because it considers that true democracy 
in family living is religious living and 
that it alone insures true democracy in the 
nation. 

The exposition resolved itself into three 
parts: conference, program and exhibits. 
The exhibits were open from morning to 
closing time and each daily program fea- 
tured both conferences and speakers. 

Over three hundred women attended 
the opening luncheon when Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, beloved member of the community, 
who is honored and respected for her per- 
sonal religious life, sounded the keynote 
for the week with her emphasis upon re- 
ligion in the home. One of her statements 
which hit the mark was: “In my home 
there was never any question as to whether 
we should go to church on Sunday morn- 
ing or stay at home. We went to church 
if we did not have a temperature. And 
even then we went if it was not a very 
high one.” 

The luncheon was followed by a panel 
discussion, the theme of which was “The 
Family Is Changing. Is It Developing in 
Line with Democratic Ideals?” The same 
evening an “Information, Please’ program 
was put on, with a psychiatrist, a minister, 
a youth, an educator, a social worker, and 
a mother as the experts to be stumped 
with questions on family problems. 

During the week there were conferences 
dealing with such subjects as ‘Are We 
Teaching the Bible as Effectively Today as 
Yesterday?”” and ‘‘How Can We Share 
Our Religion with Our Children?” A 
pageant was presented by the American 
Association of University Women. 

Forty-four community organizations took 
part in the exposition, many of which cn- 
tributed to the fifteen rooms of exhibits. 
The display which perhaps drew the most 
favorable comment was that of the Jews. 
A very attractive modern table setting in- 


cluded all the traditional religious symbols 
which have always been a part of the set- 
ting of the Sabbath meal. In another cor- 
ner was a lovely green bower hung with 
the harvest fruits and covering a simple 
table setting with religious symbols of the 
harvest ceremonial, which is called the 
Succoth. 

The Catholic exhibit displayed a large 
poster forcibly denouncing the three evils 
of Divorce, Birth Control and Adultery. 
There was much interest in the handwork 
accomplished in their social centers and in 
the educational pamphlets sent to the 
homes of mothers of very young children. 
The Protestant display had for its central 
focal point a Bible with an ever-burning 
light before it, and on both sides of the 
room were suggestions for enriching the re- 
ligious life of the family. 

The vocational training school of the pub- 
lic school system attracted much attention 
with its enlarged photographs of students 
at work in their classrooms. The students 
were pictured as listening to radio lec- 
tures, studying current magazines and vot- 
ing in voting machines. One of the cap- 
tions beneath this display read: ‘‘Home and 
school must believe in the democratic 
process, live in its spirit, correct its mis- 
takes, and build sure its future.”’ Another 
caption was ‘‘Democracy depends upon 
co-operation, and the school shares re- 
sponsibility with the home for improving 
human relationships.” 

The Family Welfare Bureau constructed 
a plaster of paris model of ‘““The Highway 
of Normal Family Life,’’ showing the nu- 
merous detours from the normal, which 
included Alcoholism, In-laws, Broken 
Homes, Limited Means, Illness, and Loss 
of Skill. The City Government, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Girl Scouts, the Home Bureau, 
which is the extension course of Cornell 
University, and the Life Underwriters 
Association all had exhibits to show what 
they were contributing to better family 
living. In the center of these exhibits was 
the ‘‘Central Theme Exhibit,’’ which was 
a statue of a young wife and husband 
striding forth with their son upon their 
shoulders. Surrounding the statue was a 
simple model of the city of Rochester with 
many public buildings in evidence, but 
holding the foremost places were the 
Protestant and Catholic churches and 
Jewish temple. 

The close of this outstanding contribu- 
tion to the community was an Inter-Faith 
luncheon presenting a Protestant minister, 
a Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi as 
speakers, and followed by a simple and 
effective worship service led by Mrs. John 
L. Norris, assisted by Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Although tke expcs tion closed two weeks 
ago, it is still a live topic of conversation 
in the community, which is perhaps the 


highest praise for such an educational en- 
deavor. 
Dorothy F. Kapp. 


* * 


FOR AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


Returns from the following church 
schools indicate participation in the Amer- 
ican Friendship Program and active in- 
terest in helping to support the work at 
Suffolk, Va. It takes about $7.00 a day to 
maintain the present program. 


Two full days or over: 


Maine: Portland, Congress Square; 
Massachusetts: Malden, North Weymouth; 
New York: Perry. 


One full day or over: 


California: Pasadena; Connecticut: Staf- 
ford; Maine: Portland, Messiah; New 
Hampshire: Dover; Ohio: Milford; Rhode 
Island: Harrisville. 


Part of a day: 


Alabama: Brewton; Connecticut: Bridge- 
port, Danbury; Illinois: Chicago, Hutson- 
ville; Iowa: Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, 
Waterloo; Indiana: Muncie, Oaklandon; 
Kentucky: Hopkinsville; Maine: Augusta, 
Biddeford, Brunswick, Canton, Guilford, 
Oakfield, Oakland, Rumford, Waterville; 
Massachusetis: Abington, Annisquam, 
Brockton, Danvers, East Boston, Everett, 
Franklin, Haverhill, Marlboro, Medford 
First, Medford Hillside, Melrose (Primary 
and Junior Depts.), Milford, Monson, 
Orange, Provincetown, Roxbury, South 
Acton, South Weymouth, Springfield 
(Unity), Wakefield; Michigan: Concord; 
New Jersey: Newark; New York: Albion, 
Auburn, Brooklyn (Good Tidings); Buf- 
falo, Central Square, Cicero, Cooperstown, 
Dolgeville, Edwards, Floral Park, Macedon, 
Middleport, Morris, Oneonta, Schuyler 
Lake; New Hampshire: Claremont, West 
Chesterfield; North Carolina: Inman’s 
Chapel, Outlaw’s Bridge; Ohio: Attica, 
Bellville, Jersey, Kent, LeRoy; Pennsyl- 
vania: Scranton, Smithton; Vermont: Beth- 
el, Brattleboro, Morrisville, Springfield; 
Wisconsin: Mukwonago; Quebec: North 
Hatley. 


* * 


PRAYER 


O God of Life, who art the way as well 
as the journey’s end, we praise Thee for 
the power to walk and not faint. We bless 
Thee that many a valley of trouble has 
been given us for a door of hope. We have 
met difficulties which have not proved so 
great when we grappled with them; we 
have reached to the other side of the things 
which hurt us, and we have found the 
friend who sticketh closer than a brother. 
May we not darken today’s steps with idle 
regrets about yesterday or with magnified 
fears about tomorrow; but through sun- 
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shine and shadow may we be faithful to 
what is nearest and go on from strength to 
strength. Grant that every new morning 
may indue us with a cheerful courage and 
may every night descend upon us with the 


touch of Thy peace. Amen. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
* * 


‘USED’? HYMNALS FOR SALE? 


The superintendent of the Danvers, 
Mass., church school would like to secure 
some copies of H. Augustine Smith’s 
‘Hymnal for American Youth.” If any 
school has some copies which were packed 
away on shelves when a supply of new song 
books were purchased, a word from the 
secretary to the G. S. S. A. will be appre- 
ciated. 

We have seen used hymnals occupying 
good shelf room when they should have 
been used as fuel for the furnace. That 
isn’t the kind this superintendent is asking 


for! Perhaps we should have titled this 
request “Any Still Usable Hymnals for 
Sale?” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Returning from the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education meetings in 
Chicago last month, Miss Andrews met 
with the workers in five of our Ohio 
churches: North Olmsted, Cleveland, Kent, 
Akron and Norwalk. A brief report ‘of 
these visits will appear shortly on this page. 

i) 


No matter how maddening the seeming - 


“maze of things,’ the religious mind and 
heart would strive quietly and _ intelli- 
gently to untangle or cut through the maze 
to the clear light of understanding and 
truth. It would find firm ground on which 
to stand and believe and work and live.— 
Calendar of the Universalist Church, Water- 
loo, Ia. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMSTERDAM CONFERENCE 


Following is an excerpt from report on 
the Amsterdam Conference written by 
Jen-Mei Tan and appearing in the Octo- 
ber-November 1939 number of the Chinese 
Christian Student. (Used by permission 
of the Foreign Missions Conference, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 

After attending the Conference, many 
stimulating thoughts have come to my 
mind. One thing which seems significant 
for us as Christian students in America is 
to have a better appreciation of missionary 
work and a deeper understanding of the 
missionary movement. 

I have been a Christian for many years 
and was educated in Christian schools, but 
before I came to this country, I had always 
had some suspicion of the missionary 
movement. Its religious motive was un- 
questionable. Yet I usually thought that 
there might be some other motive irrele- 
vant to Christianity. Not until I came 
here to find out how the missionary fund 
has been raised had I cleared off my former 
suspicion and fully appreciated the mis- 
sionary undertaking. Iam afraid that not 
a few Chinese Christian students have the 
same thought. This time, when I saw the 
gathering of youth of different races, na- 
tionalities, and colors, from all parts of the 
world under the banner, Christus Victor, I 
thanked God that the missionaries have 
brought the Gospel to all corners of the 
world so that, even in the time of great po- 
litical tension, Christian youth could still 
meet as brothers and sisters. Conse- 
quently, I urge that we Christian youth 
should have a much more sympathetic 
appreciation of such a noble movement 
which has been working for the realization 
of human brotherhood. 

To appreciate missionary work is not 
enough for a Chinese Christian student 


now. One step further is to be a mis- 
sionary ourselves. This may sound boast- 
ful and ridiculous to some, but I believe it 
is not so. The International Missionary 
Conference at Madras, last year, made a 
point that every church should be a mis- 
sionary church. I believe this is a turning 
point in the missionary movement and 
such a view is correct. To follow this 
thought, I say every Christian should be a 
missionary. Thus to be a missionary our- 
selves is neither boastful nor ridiculous 
but only taking cognizance of our responsi- 
bility and opportunity. 

For example, it is well known that the 
enthusiasm of American Christians for 
supporting the missionary work is declin- 
ing. Can we help arouse their interest by 
letting them know the situation of mission- 
ary work in China, the tremendous tasks 
and urgent needs of the Chinese church, 
and the opportunity open for the Gospel? 
If we help that, that is a kind of missionary 
work. Furthermore, can we give American 
Christians our interpretation of Chris- 
tianity and share with them our experience 
of searching for God? If we do that, that 
is another kind of missionary work which 
is badly needed in this country. Chris- 
tianity is being too much taken for granted 
in this country and is coming to a point of 
stagnancy. Can we help stir up the stag- 
nant pool a little bit? 

My second thought, therefore, is to chal- 
lenge fellow Christian students with the 
opportunity of doing some missionary 
work while we are here. Please don’t think 
any more that the missionary work is still 
to be done only by our western friends 
for us. It was so, but should not be so 
now. The task of missionary work at 
present should be a concerted action by 
Christians of all races and nationalities to 
Christianize the un-Christian world both 


in the East and in the West. If we recog- 
nize this fact, it becomes not a pride but an 
obligation on our part to be a missionary. 

My third thought is that we should 
work harder for church unity in China. 
After the effort of more than a century, 
the Gospel has found its root in the Chinese 
mind, in Chinese Jife, and in Chinese cul- 
ture. Now the problems as to how to apply 
Christian principles to the rejuvenation of 
our country and how to make the Gospel 
more widely known in China fall on the 
shoulders of the Chinese church. In order 
to accomplish such an immense task, we 
need a united Church. It is our task to 
bring the united church into being. May 
we study harder the ecumenical movement 
in the West and work for church unity be- 
fore our mind is deeply rooted with de- 


nominationalism? 
* * 


OPPORTUNITIES TO SERVE AT THE 
CLARA BARTON CAMP 


February and March are the months 
when the staff for the Clara Barton Camp 
is selected. In going over our list we find 
several opportunities for service which we 
wish to offer our Universalist young women 
before we look elsewhere. We must, 
however, hear from anyone interested be- 
fore the 15th of March. 


We need 

A dietitian with experience in purchasing 
food in quantity, and in planning menus 
for fifty or more in co-operation with the 
head nurse. The salary is $10.00 a week 
and the duration of the camp season is ten 
weeks. 

A director of recreation, experienced in 
directing camp recreational activities. 
Graduate of a school of physical education 
preferred but not absolutely essential. 
Must be able to direct sports, dramatics 
and dancing. The salary is $10.00 a week. 

Volunteer councilors may be needed. We 
are not sure at this time, but if you are 
interested send in your application. Coun- 
cilors receive $10.00 monthly. 

We do not pay transportation to and 
from the Clara Barton Camp in North Ox- 
ford. 

Attention, please! If you have in mind 
a diabetic girl who needs the help of the 
Clara Barton Camp and desire to have her 
entered in camp for two weeks this sum- 
mer, please send her application to the 
chairman of the camp right away. This 
must be done now in order to be sure there 
will be a place for her. There are always 
more applications than we can accept. Ad- 
dress 

Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, 
Camp Chairman, 
230 Edge Hill Road, Milton, Mass. 


* * 


Ruth Downing needs No. 616 Veri- 
chrome films (tropical packing) for her 
camera. Don’t you want to send her some 
for Easter? Mark your package “gift.” 

LC. is 
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News of Churches and Church People 
Wakefield People Dedicate Rebuilt Church 


State and General Convention Officials Join with Local 


Congregation in Notable Event 


First built in 1839, improved in 1859, 
damaged by fire and repaired in 1900, and 
again badly damaged by fire in July, 1939, 
the historic Universalist church in Wake- 
field, Mass., has once more been restored 
and greatly improved by the efforts of its 
laymen under the leadership of Theodore 
Whitney. The restored building was re- 
dedicated Thursday afternoon, Feb. 22. 

The celebration began early in the after- 
noon with “open house’’ for inspection of 
the church, which was taxed to capacity by 
the hundreds of members, friends from 
other churches, and Universalists, lay and 
clerical, from surrounding communities. 
The church was reconstructed on the 
original lines of the old New England 
meetinghouse. The new roof is supported 
by steel columns and steel trusses. An 
addition at the rear provides a stage and 
anterooms for dual use as dressing rooms 
and church school classrooms. The in- 
terior of the sanctuary has been redeco- 
rated in the colonial manner. The chancel 
has been rearranged for organ console and 
choir stalls, pulpit, altar and lectern. 

The organ, which was ruined by the fire, 
has been rebuilt and was in readiness, 
despite the blizzard which delayed its 
arrival until Tuesday morning, for the re- 
cital which followed the reception and tea. 
A crew of three men worked steadily for 
nearly 48 hours installing the instrument. 
In spite of the fact that they finished just 
five minutes before the recital commenced, 
it worked perfectly, with the exception of a 
few minor mechanical quirks. 

At 5.830 came the dedication service, 
presided over by the State Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Leroy W. Coons. With him in 
the chancel were J. Murray Gay, assistant 
minister of the church, Rev. Revilo M. 
Standish, minister of the Wakefield Metho- 
dist church, whose congregation has met 
with the Universalists since the hurricane 
destroyed their edifice, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Rose, 
who spoke on “The Church a Problem, 
a Privilege, and a Necessity.’’ After the 
sermon Dr. Ratcliff led an impressive re- 
sponsive service of dedication, in which the 
entire congregation joined. 

A dinner, attended by Wakefield Uni- 
versalists, visitors and members of other 
churches in the community, closed the cele- 
bration. Dr. T. F. Parks, chairman of the 
standing committee, presided and intro- 
duced Rev. Ralph Bertholf, minister of the 
Wakefield Baptist church, who spoke for 


the sister churches of the town and ex- 


- 


pressed the pleasure of the entire com- 
munity in the fine rebuilding project. 
Fred King, president of the Methodist 
Men’s Brotherhood, thanked the church 
people briefly but eloquently for their 
generous hospitality. Dr. Parks presented 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, who brought the 
greetings of the Convention. Dr. Clarence 
G. Robbins, Rev. Donald Lothrop and 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, former pastors of 
the church, were called up by the toast- 
master and gave greetings. Dr. Parks 
also called on the associate editor of The 
Christian Leader, who did not respond be- 
cause he had just made a hurried exit to 
catch the 8.57 train back to Boston. Cyrus 
Dolbier, editor of the Wakefield Item, en- 
tertained the company with his reminis- 
cences dating from his 9th birthday. The 
toastmaster presented the Hon. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, treasurer of the Universalist 
General Convention and member of the 
executive board of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. Mr. Bicknell re- 
called that he had been present as a speaker 
at the 125th anniversary celebration of 
the church. He read a letter of greeting 
and congratulation from Louis Annin 
Ames of New York, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and con- 
veyed Mr. Ames’ personal greetings to the 
Wakefield people. Mr. Bicknell recalled 
the various emergencies faced and met 
successfully by Wakefield Universalists. 
He prophesied, ‘If you will promise to 
have another fire in 1980, there is no ques- 
tion but that the spirit of the fathers will 
reassert itself and triumph over disaster.”’ 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED OF 
ALVAR POLK’S DAUGHTER 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvar W. Polk of West 
Roxbury, Mass., are announcing today 
(Feb. 24) the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Barbara Polk, to Bradford 
Washburn, Alaskan explorer and executive 
director of the New England Museum of 
Natural History in Boston. 

Miss Polk was graduated from Smith 
College with the class of 1935 after spend- 
ing her junior year studying at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble and the Sorbonne. 
She attended the Pierce School in 1936 
and then became associated with the Har- 
vard Biological Laboratories. For the 
past year she has been on the staff of the 
New England Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

Mr. Washburn is the son of Dean and 
Mrs. Henry B. Washburn of Cambridge. 
He attended Groton School and was 
graduated from Harvard College with the 


class of 1935. After two years spent in 
graduate study, Mr. Washburn became 
an instructor of exploratory survey at the 
Harvard University Institute of Geo- 
graphical Exploration. He led numerous 
map-making and exploring expeditions to 
the Alaskan coastal mountain ranges. A 
year ago he was appointed executive di- 
rector of the New England Museum of 
Natural History. Mr. Washburn is a 
member of the Signet, Harvard Travelers, 
American Alpine and Explorers’ Clubs, 
and is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. Plans are being made 
for a wedding this spring.—Boston Globe. 


IDA ELIZABETH METZ TO JOIN 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


As we go to press announcement comes 
to us that Miss Ida Elizabeth Metz, 
daughter of Rev. William J. Metz, pastor 
of our church in Central Square, N. Y., 
has accepted the position of promotional 
secretary for the Association of Universal- 
ist Women. Miss Metz will begin work 
Apl. 1 next. She is a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University. 


TRACY M. PULLMAN 
INSTALLED IN DETROIT 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman was installed as 
pastor of the Church of Our Father, De- 
troit, Mich., on Friday evening, Feb. 23, 
at 8 o’clock. The service was preceded by 
a dinner in McCollester Hall. 

The service began with an organ prelude 
by Helen Fairchild, organist of the church. 
Rev. Merrill Otis Bates read from the 
Scriptures and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Dilworth Lupton, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church of Cleve- 
land, O. N. J. Biddle, moderator of the 
church, performed the act of installation. 
Words of greeting were brought by Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, representing the American 
Unitarian Association; Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, representing the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention; and Rev. Charles Haven 
Myers, pastor of the North Woodward 
Congregational Church of Detroit, repre- 
senting the churches of the town. The choir, 
under the direction of Archibald C. Jack- 
son, played an important part in the ser- 
vice. The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements was: Chairman, Mrs. Charles 
B. Marks; Clifford M. Toohy, J. M. Don- 
aldson and Robert M. Birdsall. 


“FORWARD TOGETHER” RALLY 

A district rally in support of the For- 
ward Together Program will be held in 
the First Universalist Church, Haverhill, 
Mass., Thursday, Mar. 7, at 8 p.m. Dr. 
Robert Cummins will speak. After the 
meeting a reception will be held for two 
new pastors to the district, Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, D. D., of Lowell, and Rev. 
Brainard F, Gibbons, J, D., of Lawrence. 
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ACTIVITIES AT 
CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 
PROVIDENCE 


Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts School 
of Religion spoke at the afternoon session 
of the Ash Wednesday Conference held in 
the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I., and Dr. Selden R. McCurdy of 
Providence spoke at the evening session. 
A communion service conducted by Rev. 
Henry H. Schooley, pastor of the church, 
brought the conference to a close. Supper 
was served between sessions. 

A mystery ride and barn dance, staged 
Friday night, Feb. 9, by the Mediator 
Fellowship, was attended by over 150 
people. 

Union Lenten services are being held 
every Thursday night, members and pas- 
tors of five churches in the Elmwood 
section of the town participating. The 
theme is “‘Paths of the Cross.”’ At the first 
service on Feb. 8, at the Providence New 
Church, all pastors took part in a com- 
munion service. The second, at which Mr. 
Schooley was to have spoken, in the Trinity 
Union Methodist Church, was abandoned 
on account of the storm. On Feb. 22, at the 
Elmwood Baptist Church, Dr. Henry C. 
Guinta spoke on “The Path of Suffering,” 
and on Feb. 29, at the Church of the Me- 
diator, Dr. William G. Sargent preached 
on “The Path of Humility.”” The Mar. 7 
service will be held at the Elmwood Con- 
gregational Church, when Rev. F. Lennard 
Anderson will speak on “The Path of 
Sacrifice,” and on Mar. 14, at the Provi- 
dence New Church, Dr. Allen E. Claxton’s 
topic will be “The Path of Conquest.” 

Before holding its meeting Tuesday 
night, Feb. 18, the Panadelphic Club had a 
pot luck supper, which was very success- 
ful. 

A large delegation of young people from 
the church were guests of the young people 
of the Woonsocket church on Jan. 14. 
Some 200 attended. 

The Religious Educational School of the 
Blackstone Valley, being held at Paw- 
tucket, has the following students from the 
church school: Edith Conklin, secretary; 
Margaret Armitage, teacher of juniors; 
and Arthur Braman, assistant superin- 
tendent. 

Rey. M. H. Edwin Smith, pastor of the 
Congdon Street Baptist Church, occupied 
the pulpit on Brotherhood Sunday, Feb. 11. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHTER FOR THE 
TAR HEEL UNIVERSALIST 


The word from the Clinton, N. C., 
church is that of the $100 required for the 
erection of a print shop for the Tar Heel 
Universalist $35 already has been ob- 
tained. Hopes now are high that before 
the year is out new quarters will have been 
secured. 

On Feb. 18 the young people had charge 
of the church service, which took the form 
of a symposium on ‘Young People and the 
Church.’”’ H.§S. Clement spoke on ‘What 


the Church Has to Offer Its Young Peo- 
ple,” Eliza Best on ““What Young People 
Can Give the Church,” and Elizabeth 
Moss on “What the Church and Its Young 
People Mean to a Community.” Others 
taking part in the service were Ora Cle- 
ment, Jeanne Royall, Ezzell Merritt, 
Rhee Clement and Herman Merritt. Edna 
Merritt was pianist and Lucy Register, 
of the Presbyterian church, was soloist. 
This very successful service was the first 
of its kind undertaken by the young people. 

The church school was reorganized at the 
end of October after having been inactive 
for about three years. Much interest and 
enthusiasm is being shown and it is hoped 
to be able to report a Y. P. C. U. at an 
early date. 


BIDDEFORD STAMP 
COLLECTORS IN LUCK 


The church in Biddeford, Me., mailed 
its weekly bulletin from Portland on Feb. 
16 in first day covers for the Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow stamp. Many people 
in the church are stamp collectors. 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor, 
preached at the first union Lenten service 
and officiated at the union communion 
service on Ash Wednesday. The other 
pastors in the city asked him to use a 
candlelight communion service which he 
had compiled. 

The World Day of Prayer seryice for all 
Protestant women in the city was in charge 
of Mrs. Thorburn. 


BRIDGE PARTY IN FOXBORO 
FOR FINNISH RELIEF 


On Feb. 12 the Universalist church in 
Foxboro, Mass., held a bridge party to aid 
the Finnish Relief Fund. The sum real- 
ized was $85. 


CARIBOU CHURCH HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual parish meeting of the Cari- 
bou, Me., church, was held the first of 
January. All bills were reported paid. 
The following officers were elected: Clerk, 
Bertha Spaulding; treasurer, Eula Stetson; 
moderator, Edgar Russ; to membership on 
board of trustees, S. W./Collins, A. A. 
Garden, J. O. Rogers, S. W. Leonard, J. J. 
Howlett, Clara Piper, Olive Howard. 

The church school teachers meet regu- 
larly twice a month. A definite topic is 
discussed and each teacher is responsible 
for one meeting. 

Following a luncheon, at which some 60 
women were present, a meeting was held in 
the church auditorium in observance of 
Dedication Day. The entire service was 
conducted by members of the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Murray Club. Over $6 was re- 
ceived in the offering. 

A series of Lenten forums is being held 
each Sunday afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

On Thursday, Feb. 22, the pastor, Rev. 
D. Stanley Rawson, the organist, Mrs. 
Hazel Magill, and three members of the 


choir, Marie and Loraine Harmon and 
Mrs. S. W. Collins, were heard over Station 
WAGM in Presque Isle. This was a 
Lenten program sponsored by the Northern: 
Aroostook Ministerial Association. 


SPANISH REFUGEE PICTURE 
SHOWN IN CLINTON 

The Spanish refugee picture, ‘“Refuge,’” 
was shown on the night of Jan. 17 in the 
Clinton, Ill., church. The proceeds were 
divided between the relief committee and. 
the church. ; 

Church school attendance is now 30. 
The Busy Little Singers, wearing white 
robes fringed with black, render special 
music at the worship service every Sunday 
morning. The nine girls are being taught 
music by Mrs. Sylvia Edmiston, the regular 
musical director. Mrs. McKnight, wife 
of the pastor, Rev. J. W. McKnight, is: 
sponsoring their social activity. 

A chureh night group in December 
heard Rey. Phillips Thayer of Urbana 
speak on ‘‘Universalism Turns a Corner’” 
and on Feb. 21 Dr. Frank D. Adams of 
Oak Park on “A Man’s Right to a Job.” 
Easter evening Dr. Walter H. Macpherson 
will give an address on “The Sign of Things 
to Come.” 

The ladies’ groups met Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 20, with an attendance of 20 
and voted to unite the League and Mission 
Circle into an Association of Universalist 
Women. A nominating committee was 
appointed to report at the next meeting- 
A new name for the united group is to be 
picked by a church committee. 

At the annual meeting it was voted to 
decorate the church sanctuary at a cost of 
$500. A scholarship to Midwest Institute 
was also voted. 

The pastor attended the annual meeting 
of the Midwest Board held Feb. 8 and 9 at. 
the Chicago church. 

A sectional Universalist youth meeting 
was held in the church Sunday evening, 
Feb. 4, when 33 young people came from 
Galesburg, Peoria and Urbana. 


SEVENTEEN BELOW 
IN KENTUCKY 


Regardless of severe cold weather, rang- 
ing from zero to 17 below, the work in the 
Hopkinsville, Ky., church has gone for- 
ward. But it has been difficult to reach the 
outlying churches. 
Sunday school and preaching services has 
been affected somewhat by the prevalence 
of colds and flu. A supper served on one 
of the coldest nights of the winter by the 
ladies of the church netted $19, which will 
be used to help liquidate the small indebt- 
edness against the church. 

Rev. W. O. Bodell, pastor of the Hop- 
kinsville church, broadcasts twice a month 
over WHOP, a station recently installed in 
the town. Beginning Feb. 17 this station 
will broadcast the program of Sunday ser- 
vices for all the churches of the city. 

The first Sunday of February was ob- 


Attendance at both . 


. 
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served as Young People’s Day in the 
church. The Y. P. C. U. had charge of 
the service. Madeline Word delivered 
the sermon on “The Church of Tomorrow.” 
Others who assisted were Jessie Bodell, 
Wallace Davis, Kenneth Word, Raleigh 
Hamby, Joyce Word, Maleomb Hamby 
and Imogene Cansler. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
OBSERVED BY MORRISVILLE 
CHURCHES 


The women’s organizations of the 
churches of Morrisville, Vt., sponsored the 
women’s World Day of Prayer, which was 
observed by a union service in the Univer- 
salist church Friday, Feb. 9, at 2.30 p. m. 
Mrs. Muder, wife of the pastor, Rev. Mil- 
ton E. Muder, was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

Mrs. Muder also served as chairman for 
the annual Service of Dedication for Uni- 
versalist Women, held in the church Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 18, at 3 o’clock. The 
prepared service was used, five women par- 
ticipating. This service was sponsored by 
the Louise M. Slocum Fellowship, one of 
the two active women’s organizations of 
the church. 

Early in the season a junior choir of 15 
young people was organized and now par- 
ticipates in the Sunday morning service. 

Within recent weeks the pastor ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club in the town and 
was the speaker at the Lincoln celebration 
of the high school. 


ELECTED SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR FORTY-SIXTH TIME 


At the annual meeting of the church 
school of the North Adams, Mass., church, 
held in January, Dr. Martin M. Brown, a 
busy and successful surgeon, was elected 
superintendent for the 46th time. 

The Chureh Council, with a view to 
keeping all members in touch with church 
affairs, selected a group of elderly people 
and shut-ins and presented them with sub- 
scriptions to the Leader. 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE’S 
DAUGHTER ENGAGED 


Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, Mass., announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Martha Bird Rose, to 
Robert Thomson of Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mr. Thomson is a student at the Syracuse 
University Medical School. Miss Rose, 
who graduated from Syracuse in 1939, is 
teaching speech correction in the Loch- 
land School, Geneva, N. Y. 


MRS. FRED SCHONLAND 
PREACHES IN LAWRENCE 


In the Lawrence, Mass., church, the 
women’s dedication service, at the sugges- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. Brainard F. Gib- 
bons, was held on Sunday, Feb. 11, instead 
of on Ash Wednesday. This permitted the 
introduction of a sermon, which was 
preached by Mrs. Fred Schonland, on 


“Universalist Women in Action.” Mrs. 
Gibbons presided. Assisting in the service 
were Eva Russell, Gladys Glendenning, 
Mrs. Donald Bennink and Mabel Cheney. 
The vested chorus was directed by Mrs. 
Ethel Peacock, with Mrs. Grace Holgate 
as organist. 


CONGRESS SQUARE’S 

DIAMOND JUBILEE 

(Continued from page 198) 

Sesame Club held a birthday dinner in 
the vestry on Wednesday, Feb. 14. This 
club was formed in 1904 under the guid- 


ance of Mrs. James F’. Albion, and has been 


in continuous existence since. Seventy- 
five members, including 16 past presi- 
dents, were present at the dinner. Mrs. 
Archer L. Kingsbury, newly elected Sesame 
president, presided, and a feature of the 
evening was cutting a huge birthday cake 
in honor of the club, and presenting to the 
church as an anniversary gift the $75 which 
it contained. Speakers were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hersey and Mrs. James W. Greely, a 
charter member, who reviewed the history 
of the club. 

An anniversary reception was held in a 
transformed vestry on the evening of 
Thursday, Feb. 15, the anniversary of the 
actual date of dedication. Decorated in 
the manner of the Civil War period, with 
appropriate hangings and furniture, and 
lovely with flowers, the vestry was like a 
beautiful drawing-room of the days of ’65. 
In the receiving line were Raymond L. 
Hearn, chairman of the parish committee, 
and Mrs. Hearn, Mr. and Mrs. Archer L. 
Kingsbury, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Spear, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred C. Spring, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey. A trio of 
piano, violin and ’cello furnished music for 
the reception, under the direction of Mrs. 
Philip H. Nelson. 

The anniversary chairman, Carroll B. 
Skillin, in Civil War costume, was master 
of ceremonies. Greetings were read from 
former members of the church unable to be 
present, and groups of old-fashioned songs 
were sung by a choir costumed for the 
period. A carefully prepared and inter- 
terestingly documented review of the his- 
tory of the church was given by Charles J. 
Nichols, who read a challenge for the future 
in the glorious past of Congress Square. 
At a point in the program Miss Marion Ul- 
mer, secretary for the Anniversary Com- 
mittee, was called to the platform and pre- 
sented with a bouquet of roses in apprecia- 
tion of her tireless efforts in behalf of the 
observance. An historical exhibit, con- 
taining old pictures, programs, souvenirs, 
papers, reports, etc., was a center of inter- 
est. 

Coffee followed the program, arrange- 
ments for which were under the co-chair- 
manship of Mrs. Henry P. Johnson and 
Mrs. John W. Turner. Young women of 
the Congress Square Guild assisted in serv- 
ing. Members of the newly formed 
Couple’s Club ushered at the reception, and 


\ 
representatives of Boy Scout Troop 7 and 
Sea Scout Ship ‘‘Enterprise” were on hand 
to assist with wraps. 

Many members of the church who have 
left the city returned to share in the cele-- 
bration. It was a joy to welcome them, 
and to rejoice in their affection for their 
home church. Representatives of families: 
of the men who built the church were 
present at the reception, some now in the 
third generation. 

The date of the reception marked also 
the 99th birthday of Miss Flora Coolidge, 
the oldest member of Congress Square 
Church. Miss Coolidge’s memory reaches 
back to the second pastorate of the first 
minister of the First Universalist Society, 
who served the parish from its beginning 
in 1821 to 1827, and again from 1847 to 
1853. Thus in one lifetime is compassed 
the whole history of this institution. 

On this particular day, also, a sad note 
was struck by the death of Mrs. Philip F. 
Turner, who attended the original dedica- 
tion service 75 years ago. And as if to 
strike a balance, a joyous note came into 
the celebration in the announcement of 
the birth of a son to Dr. and Mrs. Lowell 
M. Hardy. Mrs. Hardy is the daughter of 
the organist, Howard M. Clark, music 
chairman for the anniversary, and Mrs. 
Clark. 

The number of people to whom the suc- 
cess of the anniversary celebration is due 
is too large to enumerate. In all, about 75 
people had a part in making it a great and 
memorable occasion. That its success 
was real is denoted by the enthusiasm 
which accomplished it, and by the spirit 
of unity and fellowship which it engen- 
dered. Congress Square starts on its 
second 75 years with new optimism and 
high faith. 


PERSONALS 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, will preach the sermon at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., Sunday, Mar. 10. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, 
D. C., is much in demand as an occasiona! 
speaker at various special services and at 
educational ‘institutions in Washington. 
He has been elected to two important 
ministers’ clubs. 


William L. Perham, a former trustee 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, who was seriously injured by an 
automobile while crossing the street in 
Washington Dee. 16, is still in Emergency 
Hospital suffering much pain and making 
slow progress. 

Miss Virginia Flaig, a Universalist, 
formerly of New Madison, O., is supervisor 
of work for crippled children at Gallinger 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., a government 
institution. 

Henry C. Morris, a trustee of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attended the sessions of 
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the National Study Conference on the 
Churches and the International Situation 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 27-29, as a repre- 
sentative of the Universalist General 
Convention. The conference was ar- 
ranged by the Federal Council of Churches. 


Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, pastor of the 
Kinston Circuit, N. C., preached at the 
Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 18 and 25, and visited his mother and 
sister at Leominster, Mass., the days be- 
tween. He was on a winter vacation. 


A son, David Eugene, was born on Feb. 
9 to Rev. and Mrs. Warren B. Lovejoy of 
West Somerville, Mass. 


Obituary 


MRS. LUCY G. COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Lucy G. Coolidge, long a member of Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Me., died at her home in 
Portland Jan. 13 in her 96th year. Mrs. Coolidge 
was a direct descendant in the eighth generation from 
Governor William Bradford of Plymouth. 

Born in Lewiston, Me., the daughter of Rev. Wil- 
liam Riley French, D. D., and Marchia Bradford 
French, she was graduated from Westbrook Seminary 
in 1865 and was the cldest living graduate of the 
school. Last June at the meeting of the Alumnae 
Association she was one of the speakers. After 
graduating she taught at the Seminary and at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. In 1876 she 
married Merrit B. Coolidge. She leaves two sons, 
Richard B. Coolidge, former mayor of Medford, Mass., 
and Arthur W. Coolidge, representative in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and six grandchildren, one of 
whom is Mrs. Harry M. Cary of Brasstown, N. C., 
formerly of Japan. 


FRANK J. ENTWISTLE 


Frank J. Entwistle, treasurer of the Monson, Mass., 
Universalist church, died Jan. 20. 

As a young man of 17 he entered the textile industry 
and advanced to the position of vice-president of 
A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc. He was also vice-president of 
the Monson Savings Bank, a member of the Town 
Finance Committee, an Odd Fellow, Knight Templar 
and a member of Melha Shrine. He took a deep in- 
terest in his fellow townsmen and the esteem in which 
he was held by them was shown by the tolling of the 
Catholic church bell during his burial service. 

In 1891 he married Agnes Taylor, who died in 1930, 
He later married Rachel Ball, who survives him. 
His eldest son Ralph is church organist and chairman 
of the parish committee. 

Of all his varied interests, his church claimed his 
greatest loyalty. Its activities specially concerned 
him and to their success he gave liberally of his time 
and means. The denomination has lost a loyal sup- 
porter. 


MRS. GRACE WOOD STRONG 


Mrs. Grace Wood Strong, widow of Dr. Frank A. 
Strong, the oldest resident of Central Square, N. hen 
died on Thursday evening, Feb. 8, in a sanitarium in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs, Strong was a woman of exceptional ability. 
For many years she taught in various academies 
and in Central Square high school. She had traveled 
extensively in this country, had been in Europe, and 
for quite a number of years had spent the winter in 
Southern Pines, N. C. 

Mrs. Strong was a charter member of the Central 
Square church and gave the lot, then valued at 
$250, upon which the church was built in 1908. She 
also gave two large art glass windows, one in mem- 
ory of her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Wood, the other for her husband and herself. A 
number of years ago she gave $10,000 to the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund of the New York State Convention. 
By the terms of her will the large house and double 
lot, her home in Central Square, go to the local 
church. 


On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 11, her pastor, Rev. 
William J. Metz, conducted a prayer service at 
Traub’s Funeral Home in Central Square and later a 
memory service in the church she loved and attended 
regularly as long as she was able. Burial was in Hill- 
side Cemetery, Central Square. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES ¢ 
Mar. 5-8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 
Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. ¢ 
Mar. 18: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
OF BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The February meeting was canceled because of the 
storm. 


The next meeting will be held at Bethany Union, ° 


14 Worcester St., Boston, on Friday, March 15, at 
11 o’clock. It will be Play Day, and an auction will 
be held in charge of Mrs. Florence Tucker. It is 
hoped there will be a large attendance and that every- 


one will bring something for the auction—an antique 
or something good but not wanted in the home, or 
something new. 

Luncheon will be served at 35 cents. Please make 
reservations with Mrs. Spear by Wednesday, March 
13. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 


President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary— 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev, Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Directorn—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 

Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EASTER CROSSES 


Size 4 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches 
In colors 
Price, $1.00 per hundred 
20 cents per dozen 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Eight-page book- 
let attractively 
printed in purple 
ink and tied with 
purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 
Fellowship and 
Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 
creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Massachusetts 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘‘Why 
join any church?” and ‘‘Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
church membership. It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 
history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 


college entrance requirements. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England: 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D.,. 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional: 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
——=—_ 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
*“ Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 
the English language itself, and profound changes in both 
move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 


Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

At two o’clock in the morning a woman 
phoned the president of a large department 
store. P 

“This is Mrs. Soandso: I just couldn’t 
help calling you personally to tell you that 
the hat I bought in your store last week is 
simply stunning. I like it so much.” 

“That’s all very nice,’’ replied the presi- 
dent, “but would you mind telling me 
why you can call me at two o’clock in the 
morning about a hat you purchased last 
week?” 

‘Because,’ she replied, politely, “‘your 
truck has just delivered it.””—-Watchman- 
Examiner. 


ae) 


aa 28 


They were discussing a silver butter dish, 
which they hoped to send to newly married 
friends: 

Wife: ‘““‘What shall we put on the card?” 

Husband (reading the paper): “Oh, just 
the usual dope, I suppose.” — 

Wife (after a few moments): ““How about 
this: ‘For butter—or worse’?’’—Long Beach 


Sun. 


* * 


A little girl sent in the following paper: 
““My subjek is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of two kinds, 
insects and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and some- 
times they crawl into the suga bole, and 
sometimes they live with their married 
sisters. 

“That is all I know about anjs.”—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

Two song writers met. 

“So you’ve written a new song for a 
soprano voice,” said one. “What is it 
called?” 

* ‘Would that I were young again,’ ”’ 
replied the composer. 

“Goodness, man, you'll never get a 
woman to sing that!’’—Oudtlook. 

* * 

“T lost an $8 umbrella yesterday.” 

“Worried about it, eh?” 

“Oh, no! I’ve been expecting to lose it 
ever since I bought it; now I feel relieved.’’ 


—Washington Post. 


* * 


Reporter: “I’d like some advice, sir, on 
how to run a newspaper.” 

Editor: ‘‘You’ve come to the wrong per- 
son, son. Ask one of my subscribers.’’— 
Ailanta Constitution. 


* oe 


‘Where is the man who doesn’t like to 
see smiling, cheerful faces round him when 
things go wrong?” asks a writer. You’ll 
find him on any golf course.—Exchange. 

oa oa 

Son: “Pop, what’s a supply minister?” 

Pop: “Oh, he’s a preacher who does the 
job twice as good as the regular man, at 
half the price.”-—Cowntry Gentleman. 

* * 

“Did you have words with your wife?’’ 

“Yes, I had words, but no opportunity 
for using them.” —Exchange. 


We produce 


Every week, fifty-two weeks every year 


The Christian Leader 


Every quarter, four times every year 


The Helper, 


Every day, Broadsides, Folders and 
Pamphlets, carrying the message of 


an adult 


Church School Quarterly 


Universalism to this generation 


WE NEED HELP 


We need a dollar a year from five thousand Universalists 
and five dollars a year from one thousand Universalists 


WILL YOU HELP 
By sending us a contribution to the UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE SUSTAINING FUND ? 


If you have not yet sent in your contribution to 
our 1939-40 Sustaining Fund, PLEASE DO 
IT NOW. Our fiscal year ends March 31. 


HELP US TO KEEP ON HELPING THE UNI- 
VERSALIST FELLOWSHIP TO GO FORWARD 
TOGETHER by spreading the printed message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Lalone: 

Enclosed find $ , my contribution to the 1939-40 
Publishing House Sustaining Fund to HELP SPREAD THE 
MESSAGE OF UNIVERSALISM. . 
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